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Private View 



Mary and Mirror 


Ellen Foscue Johnson of Weston submitted this photograph for 
Private View, one of a series taken of Mary Partridge, 
from Windham, Vt. The setting is outside, against a rustic cabin: 
the printing is Palladium, a 19th century hand-sensitizing 
process which the photographer has madę part of her artistry. 
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One Summer Day in Brattleboro. 
Ttiings were Really Looking Up 

By Greg Worden 

Photographs by Michael McDermott 




































A nticipation was filling the air in the 
Learly morning last fourth of July as 
j ; 200 people gathered outside Brattleboro 
I to celebrate some independence — the 
[ independence of hot air balloon flight. 

The celebrants gathered around their 
I rumpled assortment of multi-colored 
| swatches of nylon and polyester which 
I were spread across the expanse of a high 
I school football field. Soon, the finał day 
I of the first annual Famolare Hot Air Ba- 
I loon Races would begin in earnest. For 
I shoe designer Joe Famolare, who had re- 
I cently moved his company's international 
I headquarters to Brattleboro, the race was 
| I morę than another step in his courtship of 

I I hot air balloons: it was a deliberate at- 
1 tempt to involve himself in the Southern 
" | Vermont community. And a successful 
*• | attempt, too. 

Hot air balloons, fueled by portable 
I propane burners, inflate to heights of up 




to 60 feet. The gondolas below the bal¬ 
loons, which weigh from 300 to 700 
pounds, can be lifted to an altitude of 
5,000 feet. 

Once aloft, the balloons and their 
licensed pilots depend on the prevailing 
breezes for direction and speed. 

On the first day of the races, the eve- 
ning breezes proved too gusty. Only two 
of the invited dozen balloonists were will- 
ing to try getting into the air. As the 
heated air was forced into the open end of 
their balloons, they began to take shape 
and the wind began to take control. 
The conditions were definitely not right 
for flight. 

The dew-damp coolness of the early 
morning still wrapped a light blanket of 
mist over the nearby Connecticut River 
as, one by one, the eager aeronauts 
inflated their billowing balloons and 
slowly lifted off the high school field. As 


they drifted out, Pied Piper-style, along 
the river slowly in a southerly direction, 
many in the enthusiastic crowd rushed to 
their land-locked transportation and 
formed a paradę along the river road. 
Keeping a favorite balloonist in sight was 
not always possible, despite the breath- 
taking colors which radiated against the 
electric-blue sky. But it was fun to try. 
After nearly an hour's flight in and out of 
the forested hills and valleys, many of the 
balloonists landed in a farmer's field only 
about 10 miles from the launching site. 
Before carting the deflated giants back to 
town, the pilots shared bottles of winę 
with the farmer in thanks for the use of 
his land, a tradition as old as the sport it- 
self. With the memory of a perfect bal- 
looning day still in mind, many in 
Brattleboro await this new kind of day- 
time fireworks on Fourths of July to 
come. oOo 
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A growing place 
for children 

Kurn Hattin 

By Mary Beardsley Fenn 
Photographs by Ava Emerson 


T here have been many changes at the 
Kurn Hattin Homes of Westminster 
over the years but the basie purpose and 
spirit has persisted sińce its founding in 
1894. The Reverend Charles Dickenson, a 
prominent Boston pastor, envisioned this 


farm-home center for children who were 
orphaned or whose home life had 
otherwise been disrupted. In his native 
town of Westminster, with the support of 
devoted followers, the pastor purchased 
a large white clapboard farmhouse (the 


office building on the boys' campus is a 
replica of that first Home) on a hill that 
reminded him of the "Horns of Hattin," a 
hill in Palestine where, according to Bibli- 
cal tradition, the Beatitudes were first 
spoken. He named this farm-home Kurn 
Hattin. The first residents were young 
boys but in the years sińce, several 
thousand children have benefitted from 
the vision and influence of the Rev. Dic¬ 
kenson and his successors. 

Today the New England Kurn Hattin 
Homes are a home-school community for 
some 70 boys and 40 girls, ages seven to 
fourteen. 

The boys' campus is spread over an ex- 
panse of open land high above the fertile 
valley. Mowings and corn fields surround 
the barn and farmhouse complex which 
includes several large white buildings, 
and three morę recently built, one-story 
cottages. The functional brick school- 
building and dining room, gymnasi- 
um, pool, printing-laundry-maintenance 
shop, bali field and tennis court are lo- 
cated in the middle of this otherwise 
thoroughly rural setting. 

The girls' campus, eight-and-a-half 
miles northwest by winding country 
road, is situated just outside the village of 
Saxtons River. An early-1800 brick 
homestead and the original smali square 
schoolhouse (now the office) are set well 
back from the Westminster West road. 
Flanked by a large school-sports building 
and brick cottage-home, they screen 
three other cottages, playfields and 
well-kept grounds that reach back to the 
rising hills beyond. 

The purpose of the Kurn Hattin Homes 
has always been to provide a home for 
children whose own homes are in tempo- 
rary or permanent disorder. There are 
almost as many reasons the children are 
received as there are children. 

David Maysillis, present Director of the 
New England Kurn Hattin Homes, was 
once one of these children. It was just be- 
fore his sixth birthday when he arrived at 
the school in 1935. A few years later his 
mother filled a teaching vacancy at the 
Girls' Department. After graduating from 
Kurn Hattin, David Maysillis continued 
his education. Through his own persever- 
ance and with the encouragement and 
support of the Kurn Hattin staff, he was 
granted scholarships at both Vermont 
Academy and Middlebury College. Dur- 
ing vacations he worked back at the 
Homes and eventually he married one of 
its young teachers. During his years of 
service in the Korean War and his con¬ 
tinued career in the United States Marinę 
Corps, he kept in close touch with the 
growing place which had earlier helped 
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mold his ideals and ideas. In the early 
1970s, as the culmination of 25 years with 
the Marinę Corps drew near, the Board of 
Trustees asked Maysillis to take over the 
leadership of the Homes from retiring Di¬ 
rector, John Watson. He gladly accepted. 

Maysillis retains the carriage of a 
marinę officer and leader and quickly 
gained the respect of the entire Kurn 
Hattin family. His early years at the 
Homes have given him a special sensitiv- 
ity to the needs of the children living 
there today. He has carried on the best of 
his predecessors' traditions and princi- 
ples while remaining aware and alert to 
contemporary changes and needs. 

For over 80 years, concerned friends — 


slip the milking machines on the fuli ud- 
ders of some of the highest producing 
Holstein cows in Southern Vermont. 
Above the rhythmic sound of the pumps 
there is a running mix of farm and 
baseball talk — hay-cutting, curve balls, 
double-plays, baling, and the Red Sox. 
(Kurn Hattin people, by tradition and 
preference, are fans of Boston's baseball 
team.) 

It is after seven when the boys from the 
other cottages head for breakfast in the 
big dining room, a room which seems 
almost empty during July and early Au¬ 
gust. These boys have their chores, too. 
They set up and clean the tables, load the 
large commercial dishwasher and help 


keep the kitchen and dining room neat 
and clean. During the school year it takes 
the well-organized teamwork of 12 boys 
to keep the family cottages in good order, 
beds madę, rooms and halls dusted, 
scrubbed and vacuumed. The Summer 
period offers less pressure and morę 
flexibility as the remaining residents go 
about their jobs. There are supervised 
sports and swimming that fili daytime 
hours. And the children always know 
when the berries are ripe on an old hill 
pasture behind the woods. Annually, 
there is a competition: who will get them 
first, the boys or the birds. 

Eleanor Ward, supervisor of the Girls' 
Department, has been an integral part of 



David Maysillis, above, is current director and past student of the Kurn Hattin Homes. At left, 
the Homes ' youngest child — Suzie Roy —gets measured by her first grade teacher, 
Mary Kay Faddenhauer. Below, musie director Ron Lively offers some personal attention. 



retaining the original goals and ideals of 
the Homes — have given continued sup- 
port to the privately-financed institution. 
A regular income has come from endow- 
ments and trusts. Grants have also 
helped. Together with annual contribu- 
tions from parents, alumni and patrons, 
the Homes have been able to maintain 
their careful and frugal operations. 

During the Summer, life at Kurn Hattin 
takes on a slower pace. Some of the chil¬ 
dren have graduated, others have gone 
off on holiday. The atmosphere becomes 
morę relaxed as youngsters and Staff 
pack to leave the Homes. 

But there is never a change of the regu¬ 
lar five-thirty a.m. milking hour in the big 
red barn. Stocky, genial Ray Galipo and 
several of the older boys (during the 
school year five boys live with the farmer 
and his wife as they help work the farm) 

















Roxie Whitney, below, reads a story to her 
Summer charges on the lawn of the 
Girls Department. At right, other residents 
are doing some of the many chores which 
are part of the season's busy routine. 



the Homes for over 40 years. Her home 
and office in the little red schoolhouse are 
in the center of the complex. She is a 
woman who knows her girls and their 
needs — a tireless worker who is never 
too busy to relax occasionally and listen to 
the children tells tales of their latest es- 
capades. Her consistent warmth, good 
judgment and dedication have been re- 
flected by the members of her depart- 
ment. Together they have created a deep 
sense of family continuity. 

Life on the Saxtons River campus is 
much the same as that at Westminster ex- 
cept there is no crack-of-dawn milking 
Schedule. Some of the girls can be found 
in the big bright kitchen baking biscuits to 
go with the strawberries they have picked 
at a nearby farm. In the cool of the office 
basement some of the older girls glaze 
ceramic ash trays, animals, vases and 
other articles that will be given as gifts or 
sold at the Homes' annual fair. Stories 
read on the lawn under a big mapie are 
always a treat to young and eager listen- 
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ers. Unsteady trumpet notes from a 
school window announce that a budding 
musician is working toward the day 
when band practice will start again. And 
Gino, the big German Shepherd, friend 
and protector of all, plays with his happy 
charges. 

On some Summer days yellow school 
buses take the children to one of their 
many outings — to Surry Dam for a swim 
and cook-out, to a gamę farm, Santa's 
Land, or a traveling circus performance. 

Toward the end of August, as the days 
grow shorter, the Kurn Hattin family 
once again begins to grow. House par- 
ents, whose job qualifications include, 
above all else, a love for children, wel- 
come back returning youngsters. To¬ 
gether they help the new boys and girls 
learn and accept the routines and rules 
and rewards of their new home. 

By the first day of school, both Kurn 
Hattin campuses are alive with children 
and activity. The big buses carry the girls 
and boys back and forth between cam¬ 



puses for mixed classes and activities. 
There is the inevitable confusion of locat- 
ing the right class room, finding the right 
desk, learning new responsibilities. But 
Malcolm Streeter, the schooLs principal, 
along with his team of certified teachers, 
has the situation well in hand. It makes 
little difference to the students, at this 
point, that both Windham County and 
State educational officials have extremely 
high regard for Kurn Hattin's physical 
and educational facilities. Just remember- 
ing what one is supposed to do next is the 
foremost thought in their young minds as 
the school year gets under way. 

Children come to Kum Hattin and 
children leave. Some are in residence for 
a few months and some for eight years. 
But the nourishing environment of disci- 
pline, understanding and love, coupled 
with a sound education, give the young¬ 
sters an enduring experience, one which 
they will remember, occasionally long 
for, and always benefit from for the rest 
of their lives. 


























* 



A ny Vermonter who did not believe in 
l ghosts was in for a shock if, toward 
midnight last May 27, he happened to be 
peering into the darkness over Lakę 
Champlain. For above the ebony water, 
moving unmistakably northward, was 
the rigged-down hull of a schooner. 

A believer in reincarnation would have 
found nothing illogical about such a 
phantom, for in the old days hundreds of 
schooners graced this 120-mile inland 
sea. But to the scientific observer the dis- 
maying fact was that the last of them dis- 
appeared many decades ago. There had 
to be a logical answer, and there was. 

The story began early in 1977 at Co¬ 
lumbia University where the chairman of 
the department of geography, Dr. 
Kempton Webb, who had spent five 
Summers as a resident of West Addison, 
Vermont, considered a paradox. How 
could Lakę Champlain, on the westward 
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flank of the heavily populated triangle 
formed by New York City, Boston, and 
Montreal, remain the greatest undiscov- 
ered body of water in the country? And 
how could his enthusiasm for its history 
and surpassing beauty find expression in 
some overt act? 

On trips to the Maine coast he had 
admired the tiny fleet of old schooners 
kept afloat by the charter business. As he 
pored over his geodetic maps it occurred 
to him that one of these worthy old 
windjammers ought to subsist in fresh 
water as handily as salt — with the added 
advantage that prospective passengers 
would have both of the long lake's var- 
iegated shores to view instead of the sea- 
coast's one. 

This became an irresistible possibility 
and soon Webb was again in Maine hunt- 
ing for a surplus schooner. Since the 
survivors are all prosperous, a seller's 


Creio and guests in the galley (belozu) 



market prevailed, but finally he con- 
tracted to buy the 80-foot Richard Robbins, 
built in 1902. Last April, the Robbins 
began the long migration down the sea- 
coast, through the Cape Cod Canal and 
Long Island Sound, up the Hudson, 
through the Champlain Canal, and into 
the lakę. 

It was inevitable that the captain would 
encounter such of Murphy's as yet un- 
codified marinę laws as "Naturę sides 
with the hidden flaw," and "The thing 
that will go wrong is the one that does the 
most damage." There were fourteen-foot 
waves out of Boston. In Buzzards Bay the 
centerboard parted from its moorings. 
With inspired seamanship, some luck, 
and some towing, Captain Neal Parker 
madę it to Newport where he built a new 
centerboard himself. 

As can be said of most voyages, the rest 
of this eventful journey was without inci- 









From Salt Water to Fresk: 

The Pilgrimage 
of the “Richard Robbins” 

By Ralph Nading Hill 
Photographs by Hanson Carroll 



dent. At Albany the Captain unshipped 
the tali masts for passage under the 
Champlain CanaTs many Iow bridges. 
Reaching the lakę at Whitehall, he 
virtually dashed to Burlington, starting 
out at seven a.m. and arriving at two the 
following morning. 

That was how lake-dwellers indeed 
saw a schooner going north at midnight 
and how, last Summer, weekly adven- 
tures were afforded old salts (and young) 
on the lake's vast open stretches, among 
its 55 islands and innumerable bays. 

Let's suppose that on a July Monday 
morning, you appeared at the foot of 
Mapie Street in Burlington where, in- 
congruously, the Robbins' tali masts rosę 
above her mooring at the end of the Salt 
Dock, providing an historie foreground 
against the stately paradę of Adiron- 
dacks. 

Her glistening decks had just been 


swabbed with salt water (the salt had 
been added; no one wanted the vessel to 
suffer withdrawal pains from the sea) as 
the passengers trooped aboard, picking 
their way through boxes of food not yet 
stored in a large ice chest on deck. 

His dream having materialized, the 
genial Kempton Webb shook hands all 
around, answering a flurry of questions, 
such as where had the ice come from. Not 
Vermont, strangely enough, which until 
recently supplied it in abundance from 
her lakes for such anachronistic uses as 
the water coolers and dining cars aboard 
the Montreal-Washington trains. It had 
come, Webb said rolling his eyes like one 
who despite the most careful planning 
had not anticipated every last problem — 
from Canada. 

Your cabin was anything but a state- 
room on the Queen Elizabeth 77, for it was 
just large enough to turn around in be- 
side your bunk, stacked with freshly 
laundered sheets and blankets. Its charm 
lay in its location not on the water but in it 
and next to it, as the smali waves lapping 
the topsides rythmically testified. Not an 
ounce of plastic or fiberglass was to be 
found; a large beam ran over your head 
and everything else was heavily con- 
structed of wood. 

Your fellow passengers were the kind 
of people you would expect, a homo- 
geneous assortment, if you will, all in 
search of at least one week out of 52 bereft 
of some or most of the disconcerting im- 
peratives on shore. From the moment the 
yawl boat warped the Robbins away from 
the pier and a lively southwesterly breeze 
filled her large canvas mainsail, that was 
what they found this enchanting week to 
be. 

Such was the rising wind that by night- 
fall you found yourself 30 miles to the 
north off the Southern tip of Isle La 
Motte, where the Captain tacked toward 
the gap in the railroad fili once occupied 
by the Pelot's Bay drawbridge. As the 
Robbins came about inside the protective 
granite fili, the anchor chain clattered 


through the hawse hole and the sails 
came down in a hurry, the passengers 
joining the four-man crew in battening 
them down for the night. You would not 
soon forget the Pelot's Bay anchorage in 
the perfectly elear twilight as lights on the 
New York shore began to glimmer under 
the Adirondacks' fiery rim. 

The fragrant wood smoke mixed with 
other delectable smells drifting out of the 
galley stack (it would be called the Charlie 
Noble on a larger ship) banished any 
reservation you might have had about 
subsisting on hardtack and dried prunes. 
For Michelle Oliphant, the ship's young 
cook, had prepared an extraordinary buf- 
fet, shortly to be served on deck. For this 
and every other meal she was able to coax 
from the old Glenwood wood-burning 
rangę in the galley such varied delights as 
home-made pea soup, freshly baked 
bread, spicy meat loaf, and strawberry 
and peach pie. 

It was easier to observe than explain 
why it took only five or six hours to do 
the same amount of sleeping afforded by 
seven or eight on shore. Before sunup the 
wind madę an eight-point turn, ending 
any speculation that you would cover the 
few remaining miles into Canada. After 
the Captain negotiated the gap in the fili 
with one of his special maneuvers against 
the fresh northwesterly breeze, it blew 
you elear to Crown Point, 60 miles to the 
south. 

That day in the bright sun with nothing 
particular to do, the art of doing nothing 
was raised to a high piane. You compared 
the charts to the landmarks drifting by: 
Tremblau Point and Cumberland Head, 
Valcour and Schuyler Island, and the 
French-named Islands of the Four Winds 
(how much morę poetic than their British 
name, The Four Brothers). Morę than 
merely seeing these wooded points, deep 
bays, narrow coves and rugged palisades, 
you had time to enjoy them, and to reflect 
in a manner the Orientals have long un- 
derstood but many Americans have yet to 
learn. 
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On board sailing uessels, the activity pictured below is known as "good fun." 
Picture at left shows the ship at anchor, and below, Burlington Harbor 
is oisible ahead of the boat's bow. (Photograph by the author.) 



On the second night and third morning 
history dominated the fine weather at the 
new anchorage just south of the Crown 
Point bridge, which spans the ancient 
carrying place of the Iroquois and Ab- 
nakis. It was merely a stone's throw from 
the ruins of the French fort of 1734 and, 
on the Vermont side, Chimney Point, the 
site of a British outpost in 1690. 

As the busy yawl boat shuttled back 
and forth to the Crown Point pier the 
Robbins' decks fell silent while the 
passengers inspected the French ruins 
and, a few rods away, those of Sir Jeffrey 
AmhersFs ambitious bastion of 1759. The 
exhibit on the grounds was slightly im- 
proved with the addition of shards of 
English pottery, picked up by a fellow 
searcher among the toppled walls. 

You might have continued south to 
Ticonderoga, but the wind again hauled 


gently to the south and the Robbins 
meandered aimlessly between the Ver- 
mont and New York sides, now following 
the shores of Westport Bay and now, re- 
sponding to a tempermental downdraft 
off the Adirondack foothills, fairly gallop- 
ing along in the middle of the Narrows. 

It was easy as it was convenient to 
forget the day of the month, even of the 
week. Probably the most memorable of 
those soft July evenings you spent at Fer- 
risburg's Button Bay, diving off the Rob¬ 
bins in the waning light and going ashore 
for a cookout of hamburgers and roasted 
corn. 

By the time you had all but lost track of 
every obligation on land, Juniper Island, 
Rock Dunder, and the Burlington break- 
water loomed beyond the bowsprit. This 
had to be Saturday, for you were back 
where you started. 


Every Monday morning to late Fali, the 
Robbins would sail with a new cargo. And 
after a few months in a straight-jacket of 
ice, she would be off again with a new 
captain, Doug Gleason (an old friend 
who followed her from the Atlantic to the 
lakę) who would help her finally disprove 
that windjamming by schooner is strictly 
a salt-water pastime. 


For information: 

Box 195, 

Vergennes, VT 05491 
(802) 759-2411 

All inclusive farę 
(cabin berth, meals, parking) 
$265/person for six-day cruise. 
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A TASTY TRADITION 

If there’s Sugar-on-Snow in July, 

This must be Morgan 

By Pat Hunt 
Photographs by Lynn Sayille 


T he datę of July 11 has been 
circled on my calendar for a long 
time. When you live in Morgan, Vt., the 
second Wednesday in July is the day for 
the sugar-on-snow supper, a town tradi- 
tion for 33 years. It is a day that is morę 
important than the opening of fishing 
season, or children's day at the county 
fair and it ranks close to the last day of 
school. 

February's snów, April's mapie syrup, 
and July's tourists form the successful 
combination which dates back to 1945 
when people at the "Corners" hit on the 
supper idea as a money-raising project to 
keep their church open year-round. Now 
it's an all-out town effort and as many as 
900 people who congregate here for the 
annual event are served. That's morę 
than triple Morgan's entire population. 

Boxes of snów were packed back in 
February because people here believe 
there's no substitute for the real thing, 
and after all, not everyone can be around 
in the Spring to go out to the sugar or- 
chards for a traditional sugar-on-snow 
social. 

Even with this big undertaking for a 
smali community, the supper is not the 
kind of event that requires elaborate or 
frequent meetings to plan — just a good 
organizer to puli together the loose ends. 
Ruth Gray, who has chaired or co-chaired 
the event with Doris Barrup sińce the be- 
ginning, gets on the phone each year and 
sets the right wheels in motion. 

"I'd be lost without my lists," Ruth 
Gray admits. The lists are used year after 
year and assignments carry on with revi- 
sions only for people who have moved 
away or died. They are replaced by new- 


comers and a smattering of summer 
people who pitch in serving tables and 
washing dishes with the rest of us. 

"Everybody knows what to do," Ruth 
says, reminding neighbors she sees at the 
post office or church. "Same as last year," 
is the usual request — food as well as 
help, and the word gets passed along. 
Phones jingle with requests that bring in 
a total of 145 dozen doughnuts, 119 
pounds of baked beans, bushels of sal- 
ads, and other food. The 40 gallons of 
syrup necessary used to be donated when 
every farm had its sugar bush, but now 
most of it is bought. 

Dividing up the cooking still means 
preparing food in quantities I couldn't 
believe! My responsibilities sińce moving 
here ten years ago include baking ten 
pounds of beans, making two potato 
salads, working on publicity, and waiting 
on tables. ("It's customary that the 'older' 
ladies work at the church and the 'young- 
er' ones at the Community House," I was 
informed, as I accepted the post with as 
much grace as I could muster.) 

What I prepare is nothing compared 
with what some do. Doris talks of using 
50 pounds of potatoes for salads she 
supplies along with frying 25 dozen 
doughnuts and providing other things. 

"I try to get my doughnuts done by the 
first of July," she says. "Of course you 
just try to work around the days and use 
your free time," she advises, making it all 
sound so simple. 

For Ruth, tasks not only include or- 
ganizing things but also a lot of "fumish- 
ing," and this includes her self-imposed 
assignment of 35 dozen doughnuts and 
20 gelatin salads. 


During the count down of the finał 
days, Ruth has her own Schedule which 
she digs out of the files: Sunday — ar- 
range tables, deliver potatoes; Monday — 
set tables (the notice has gone out at 
church and it's a question of who shows 
up), slice brown bread, open pineapple; 
Tuesday — at home, cook potatoes, check 
on lettuce, put beans to soak, make gela¬ 
tin salads, boil eggs, cut up celery and 
green pepper; Wednesday — get out 
doughnuts (from freezer), take over 
syrup, make potato salads, bakę beans. 

Her notes in the margin mention buy- 
ing plates, cups and candles and cutting 
up cherries. "Emma Barrup always used 
to cut the cherries when she was able, but 
I haven't bothered to find anyone else." 
She's also taken on the job of folding 
napkins, doing it while watching televi- 
sion, she says, and I still haven't figured 
out where she finds time for that. 

Alice Gonyaw fixes the evergreen cen- 
terpieces and the wali decorations of ox 
yoke, paddles, and other sugar-making 
essentials; Gordon Slade gets the posters 
around; and the dining room and kitchen 
chairmen linę up their crews. 

It's too busy the night of the supper for 
me to pay much attention to how many 
are working around the place. There are 
the same faces taking tickets (usually 
some summer men), and Roland Gonyaw 
is out in the sugar house boiling the 
syrup. 

Preliminaries for this supper get un- 
derway in the Winter when someone de- 
cides "this is the day." It's usually a day 
that Carroll Cass and his road men don't 
have to plow so they can help out. 
Everyone assembles at Lakę Seymour for 
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the ice cutting. Weil, not quite everyone. 
Some start out at Sunset Hill packing 
snów in the seven wooden crates and 
others hack away at frozen sawdust 
cleaning out Dud Durgin's shed where 
the snów is stored. 

By sundown this phase is completed 
and the boxes of snów are stashed away 
surrounded by blocks of ice and sawdust. 
They will sit undisturbed for six months. 

Back in 1945 parafin-coated barrels 
were used for the snów, and while it 
seemed a gambie, some of the farmers felt 
certain it could be stored away because in 
Summer they'd noticed snów still in a 
corner of the barn where sawdust had 
been. 

Men madę the boxes, which are plastic 
lined, and build replacements when the 
nails will no longer hołd the lids tight. 
They also got together and put up the 
sugar house in 1963 using wood from an 
abandoned shack up the road and acquir- 
ing a smali arch for boiling. 

"We all built it," Dud remembers. 
"Boiling used to be in the Community 
House starting at two o'clock, but the 
women chased us out." 

In the early years only the church ves- 
try was used to serve, but when crowds 
outgrew the facilities, the Community 
House across the dirt road became an an- 
nex. One time an outdoor supper was 
tried with food passed out the church 
Windows, but a wind and shower broke 
up the meal and the idea of futurę lawn 
events has never been brought up again. 

Few changes have been madę in this 
traditional event which has brought in an 
estimated $20,000 to support the church- 
es in town over the years. It has become 



Seueral hands make light work of delivering 
snów to the tables and readying the 
giant meal in the kitchen. Aboue, the 
workers finally cali it a day and pose for 
a picture in the Community House. 

an attraction for the curious who have 
never tasted sugar-on-snow as well as the 
old timers who have fond memories of 
sugaring days. 

We're getting ready now for the hun- 
dreds who will come July 11 when the 
sun hangs over the mountains reflecting 
on Lakę Seymour and the white village 
buildings. With groups milling around 
the lawn you can listen to the chit-chat of 
neighbors, polite conversation of stran- 
gers, renewing friendships with the 
summer people, and the inevitable hand- 
shakes of a few politicians who wouldn't 
pass up the opportunity to put in an ap- 
pearance. 

Clouds of steam billów from the chim- 
ney of the weatherbeaten sugarhouse, a 
particular attraction for the young ones 
who can get a sample lick from a paddle 
while buckets of hot syrup are relayed to 
the kitchens. 

Behind the scenes is where the real ac- 
tion is as food is dished out and empty 
plates returned for seconds. Then comes 
the specialty which makes Morgan's sup¬ 
per unique in the round of church sup- 
pers designed to attract vacationers and 
local folk. 

One by one the wooden crates of snów 
are hauled out of the shed, brought near 
the kitchens, and the lids pried off. "I 
always wonder if it's all there," says Fred 
Little who was in on the packing back in 
the Winter. 

But there is never cause for concern as 
scoops of fresh white snów are piled on 
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Al Bar Hau, proprietor of the Morgan Storę, 
tacks up a poster adoertising the event. 
Below, a satisfied customer and Paul Kissner 
and his uncle Lester Klaffky pulling out 
boxed snów from its ice and sawdust couering. 



individual pie pans, packed down, and 
passed to the diners along with a cup of 
hot syrup. 

I should warn the uninitiated not to eat 
the snów and drink the syrup individu- 
ally as some have tried. Any Vermonter 
knows that the hot syrup drizzled on the 
snów becomes a stringy mass which is 
wound on a fork and eaten along with 
raised doughnuts and diii piekłeś, which 
cuts the sticky sweetness and prepares 
the palate for morę. 

As larger communities and larger 
churches struggle with organizing details 
and reeruiting volunteers for their proj- 
ects, this smali town continues its suc- 
cessful annual activity "always on the 
second Wednesday in July" and with 
everyone doing "the same as last year." 
Those are the rules in Morgan, Vt. c Cr> 
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This old Vermont tradition 
doesn't involve quaintness. 
It involves courage. 

Bee-Lining 


//Tt has to be in your blood," explains 
JL Bill Matson. The statement is the 
best reason I have come across why any- 
one would knowingly enter an apiary — 
anytime. Anytime except the first, which 
can be written off to curiosity. And I've 
been reaching for a reason ever sińce I 
began keeping bees six years ago. 

But having it in your blood doesn't 
necessarily mean through inheritance. 
''Oh, no," Bill tells me. "Father was 
afraid of bees. When I was 19, I read a 
magazine story about hunting wild bees. 
I went out and lined a swarm to their tree, 
dropped it and captured the bees. It 
wasn't as easy in those days to have your 
bees flown up from the south, so lining 
wild ones was a natural way to get 
started." 


That was morę than half a century ago. 
Now he tends 35 of his own hives, and 
opens additional thousands in Vermont 
every year. For nine years he has been a 
bee inspector for Vermont's Department 
of Agriculture, and because he is 72 
someday soon he will decide to retire. 

"There are three of us working now — 
it's part-tifne work — two younger men 
and myself," he says, making his job 
sound like nothing out of the ordinary. 
"We start around the first of May, de- 
pending on the weather, and work into 
September. We divide the State into three 
sections and each of us takes one. There 
are 7,500 registered hives in Vermont and 
we try to open all of them." 

What are they looking for? 

"Foulbrood," Bill replies laconically. 


By Lance Khouri 
Photographs by Richard F-Ioward 

Foulbrood is to bees what brucellosis is 
to cows: a deadly and contagious disease 
that'll dip a farmer's ledgers into red ink 
so fast it's frightening. Foulbrood is aptly 
named. When an infected colony is 
opened, the smell it emits can be 
malodorous enough to make your nose 
bleed. 

"It used to be that diseased hives had 
to be burned," recalls Bill. "Now the 
beekeepers are allowed ten days after we 
notify them to treat a sick hive with Chem¬ 
icals. If they don't comply, the law says 
the colonies have to be burned." 

The role of bee inspector, however, 
should not be equated with that of a 
police officer. Bill Matson and his two 
younger colleagues are like county ex- 
tension agents to Vermont's beekeepers. 
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And they must be devoted. When a 
beekeeper registers a hive with the State, 
the location is given to the inspector cov- 
ering that particular area. A friend of 
minę, who is something of a recluse, has 
several colonies near his mountainside 
cabin. The only way to reach the cabin is 
by walking uphill for at least a mile. One 
day my friend came home and found a 
notę left on his door by a bee inspector: 
"What a lovely place you have. Tm sorry. 
I couldn't find your hives. I hope you'11 be 
home the next time I come ..." 

If the beekeeper is at home when the 
inspector arrives, just accompanying him 
to the colonies can be an education. Bill 
Matson's technique is quick and gentle. 
The novice, who watches him open and 
examine a hive of perhaps 100,000 bees in 
less than five minutes, is incredulous. 
The week before the beginner may have 
opened the same hive. It took two hours 
and rendered half a dozen stings. Com- 
paring the difference will help a neophyte 
build confidence and improve perform¬ 
ance. Or it may convince him to give up 
and try something else. 

The inspector will explain what he is 
doing while he is working. He will give 
encouragement and advice on how to 
achieve a colony's optimum potential. If 
your bees fili their comb with granulated 
honey, which is impossible to extract, Bill 
will tell you the honey comes from dan- 
delion nectar, that it's nothing unusual, 
but a change of the hive's location may 
get better results. 

I asked Bill why the State cares enough 
about bees to pay men to inspect them. 
He answered patiently, the way one 
would explain a basie fact of life to a child. 
"Bees are one of the most essential parts 
of agriculture. If you didn't have them, 
there would be a lot less fruit, vegetable 
and crop production. Look at your 
cucumbers and squash and apples. They 
all need to be cross-pollinated. Even the 
seed farms that make seeds for hay crops 
like clovers need bees. Apple growers ac- 
tually pay beekeepers to bring hives to 
their orchards to ensure a good yield." 

But the thing that really intrigues me 
during our conversation is what Bill said 
about lining wild bees as a young man. 
Lining bees is woodlore. It's a part of the 
rural past that is still possible to retrieve. 

The practice dates back to the early 
1600s, shortly after honeybees were in- 
troduced to the continent by settlers. The 
erratic migratory patterns of these social 
insects appear to be a form of population 
control. When a hive becomes too 
crowded, or unsatisfactory for some other 
reason, the bulk of its inhabitants simply 
up and leave, which is called swarming. 


when the bees weren't flying, fell the tree 
the next morning, cut it into four-foot 
sections and haul the one containing the 
colony into a bee yard to be dealt with at 
leisure. The most important step is to re- 
move the queen bee and place her in the 
new hive. Where the queen goes, the 
workers and drones will follow. 

Of course, while all this is going on the 
bees do not lie idle. They treat intruders 
with something less than hospitality. 
They Sting and the stings hurt. Bee lining 
is a sport for bold, strong individuals. 

Knowing this, I can hardly figurę out 
why I asked Bill Matson to take me bee 
hunting. The question just popped out, 
almost involuntarily. 

The rather long pause before his an- 


This handmade, wooden box, madę by Louis 
Matson (above) is a piece of engineering 
genius for luring bees and determining 
the location of their hiue. At right, author 
Khouri lets ualor momentarily get the 
better part of discretion. 


They usually seek residence within a bee 
tree. A monarch of the forest, the bee tree 
will be huge and partially hollow, but not 
dead. Instead, it will be brimming with 
life and dripping with honey inside. 

One can happen upon a bee tree in the 
woods by accident, and should this occur 
in the course of a logging operation, it's 
time to take cover. Yet such trees are as 
rare as ginseng, causing the colonists to 
develop various methods to find them. In 
Vermont these methods are referred to as 
lining bees. The basie procedurę is to 
stalk wild bees to their tree. Once this is 
accomplished the goal is to get the honey 
and, if one is so inclined, the bees as well. 
Prudent old-timers would sometimes 
pług the hive's entrance after nightfall 
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swer was understandable. The bee in- 
spector gets paid by the day, plus 
mileage. You need good weather to work 
with bees or to hunt them, and Bill has 
his own hives to take care of. Then there's 
his garden. And if a swarm is loose in a 
nearby town or a neighbor wants to have 
some hornets killed, it's a surę thing the 
phone will ring at the Matson home. 

Finally he replies to my question. 
"There's no money in it, and I won't help 
you cut the tree. I don't cut bee trees any 
morę. And you know, there are so many 
tamę hives these days you might not find 
any wild ones." 

Bill does a little morę thinking and nods 
his head slowly. "My brother Louis lines 
bees morę than I do. He's the real bee 


hunter in the family. It'll have to be 
mid-August, goldenrod season, when 
the bees are working well. Tli cali Louis 
and tell him to start a few lines. We'll go 
with him. But Louis won't cut a bee tree 
either. Maybe we've done it too often." 

The next time Bill and I meet, he is on 
the beat, inspecting for the State in the 
Williamstown-Brookfield area where he 
was born. At seven that morning the sun 
is bright, not a cloud in the sky. By nine- 
thirty it's beginning to rain, and you 
don't go near a hive while it's raining. 
The first thing he tells me is a disap- 
pointment. 'Tm afraid Tli have to renege 
on the bee lining. A friend of minę is sick. 
He has 60 hives and Tm going to do his 
honey extracting for him. Tm sorry. Td 
much rather go hunting with you, but 
this is an emergency." I must have looked 
like a child who had his candy stolen. 
"But Louis will be glad to go with you," 
Bill adds quickly. 

We drive to the dairy farm of Fabian 
Little to see 29 hives. Fabian bought 22 
hives in the Spring to expand his opera- 
tion and replace colonies that winter 
killed. The bees alone cost between $20 
and $30 for a three-pound swarm that is 
shipped from Georgia or Mississippi or 
another Southern State in a screened box. 
Equipment and the structures in which 
the bees live are considerably morę ex- 
pensive. 

As the weather gets sunnier, the men 
start opening hives. Bill wears a bee veil 
over his head and a paper suit of white 
coveralls. Both men work barehanded, 
using smokers billowing puffs from 
smoldering punky hardwood to subdue 
the bees. Fabian has a bee crawl up his 
pants' leg. Slowly and deliberately he 
smooths the fabric of his trousers against 
his calf — to no avail: he gets nailed any- 
way. I kńow because I asked him after- 
wards. He didn't react. Neither did Bill, 
who stopped counting after three stings. 

Back in the pickup I asked Fabian and 
Bill if they're afraid. They shake their 
heads no. "You work off your fear," ex- 
plains Fabian. 

Adds Bill: "Bees are like dogs. If they 
know you're afraid, you're morę apt to 
get stung." 

What about the money? Is the honey 
business profitable? "In five years I 
haven't madę a cent," responds Fabian. 
"Tm $8,000 in the hole. Cows are my 
business; bees are my hobby. It doesn't 
matter too much to me now to have a few 
thousand sunk into bees. But it will mat¬ 
ter to me when I retire and sell my cows 
to have something else to keep me busy." 

Bill gives me directions to the Louis 
Matson home and while driving over I 


arrive at several conclusions, namely: 
honey is sweet; stings hurt; beekeepers 
are a touch crazy. 

Louis Matson, like his brother Bill, has 
a 50-year acquaintanceship with Apis mel- 
lifera, the common honeybee. He hunted 
and captured his first colony of wild bees 
at age 11 . Before consenting to linę them 
with me, he explained the hunt could 
take as little as half an hour or as long as 
three days. "Are you patient enough?" 
he asks. I nod yes. "Have you been stung 
before?" Another nod. "Do stings bother 
you?" 

"No." It's a fib. 

At noon and after an unsuccessful 
search on State land, we're two miles 
from my house and I spot a couple of 
farmers sitting in front of a barn. We stop 
and explain our predicament. "There's a 
bee tree in my sugarbush," one man tells 
us, "that a neighbor found and carved his 
initials on. That was some years back and 
the bees could have died or moved or 
might still be there. Go look for yourself. 
Try the pasture." 

The tradition in Vermont is that the 
first person to initial a bee tree has filed a 
sort of claim. A man's mark is commonly 
believed to take precedence over the 
rights of a property owner where bee 
hunting is concerned. Possibly back in 
the old days this held true. After it was 
found and marked, the tree, the bees and 
the honey inside belonged to the hunter 
as long as he was willing to compensate 
the landowner with cash equivalent to 
the tree's value in firewood. Quite a few 
Vermonters swear this law is still in ef- 
fect. Don't believe it. According to bee in- 
spector Matson, hunter and landowner 
have to work out an agreement. They 
either succeed or they don't. Trees fali 
under the jurisdiction of the title holder. 

We walk for a mile, maybe morę. Noth- 
ing. "That's bee hunting," says Louis. By 
two o'clock we're in another field, 
scrubby, once upon a time good farm- 
land. The sun beats down and we start to 
sweat. "Hołd on just a minutę!" exclaims 
Louis. "Okay, okay, I see one. A black 
one. You just watch." 

There are numerous ways to start bee 
lines, but they generally fali under two 
categories: the passive and the active. 
One passive method calls for setting out 
bait consisting of honeycomb filled with 
honey and water or a sugar water solu- 
tion, which will attract a hungry hon¬ 
eybee. Once bees have found the lure 
they can be lined easily by eye to their 
tree. The same result may be obtained by 
following bees feeding on wild flowers or 
water. 

Louis is an active, devil-may-care bee 
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hunter. He uses a weathered, handmade, 
wooden and glass box — a clumsy affair, 
he calls it — to ensnare bees while they 
are gathering nectar. The box is not a 
clumsy affair. It's a complicated piece of 
engineering, similar in appearance to a 
Container for kitchen stick matches. He 
opens it over a cluster of flat-topped 
goldenrod blossoms, upon which a hon- 
eybee is feeding. He slaps it shut, clip- 
ping the goldenrod and trapping the bee. 

Now a piece of honeycomb saturated 
with sugar water is placed inside the box 
in a way that does not allow the bee to es- 
cape. 

"Honey's too heavy for bee lining. It 
weighs the bee down and makes her 
flight too erratic. Once the bee finds the 
sugar water she'll start feeding. . . . 
Okay, she's feeding," he says after a peek 
inside. 

Louis attaches the box to the top of a 
four-foot length of metal TV antenna that 
he has secured in the ground. The thing 
looks like a weird mailbox. He opens the 
box and places a smali opened bottle of 
anise oil next to the honeycomb and bee. 

"The rule of thumb is it takes 35 min- 
utes for the bee to fly to a colony one mile 
away and return. She'11 take the sugar 
water back to her hive, drop it off and 
come back for morę. She'll know exactly 
where to come because of the smell of the 


Bill and Louis Matson (above) are bee inspectors and hunters respectively . 
At right, Bill inspects a frame from one of the hives operated by the author. 


anise oil. Pretty soon morę bees will fol- 
low. As we get closer to the hive, there'11 
be hundreds coming to the box. But I 
don't like black bees. They're too slow, 
they're lazy workers." 

The black bee flies out of the box. Once, 
twice, three times it flies around the box 
in ever-widening circles. It then makes a 
beeline above the field and a jagged copse 
of poplar trees toward the northeast. 
"Time it." 

Louis isn't satisfied. "Tm going to catch 
some yellow bees," he says. "You watch 
the stand." In a wink he returns, this time 
with two yellow bees in the box. He re- 
peats the process of honeycomb and 
anise oil with the two new bees. A few 
minutes later they are up, up, three cir¬ 
cles and away, heading northwest. 
Within ten minutes the yellow bees re¬ 
turn to the stand. "They're close." Louis 
is excited. "They're not half a mile away." 
The yellow bees come back again and 
again, bringing their sisters with them in 
bunches. 

"Let's follow them. They look like 
they're heading straight for that big elm," 
he says, pointing. Louis caps the anise oil 
and we walk 100 yards or so with his 
equipment and check out the elm. "I 
didn't think so. You hardly ever find bees 
in an elm tree because elms usually aren't 
hollow enough." We keep walking 


through blackberry bushes, burdock, 
thistle and swamp. We cross a barbed 
wire fence and set the stand up in another 
scrubby field of goldenrod. Louis has no 
sooner opened the anise oil than the bees 
surround it and the honeycomb in 
droves. 

"We're right on the linę and we're 
close. Some people use a compass for 
this, but I don't." 

We walk a couple hundred yards morę, 
climb over another barbed wire fence and 
find ourselves in a beautiful field of 
clover. We set up the stand, and the bees 
begin to hit it even morę quickly than be- 
fore. "We're right on top of them. Let's 

go-" 

At the edge of the woods where a cow 
path ends stands one of the biggest yel- 
low birch trees I've ever seen. There isn't 
a spot of yellow on it. The bark is a mousy 
gray-brown. About eight feet up its trunk 
the tree shows signs of rot. Several feet 
higher there is a hole where a branch 
meets the trunk. Yellow honeybees fly 
into and out of the hole at an amazing 
ratę. By the looks of it there might be a 
colony there 75,000 to 100,000 strong. 

"Tve got them," Louis shouts. He cir¬ 
cles the tree, brushing his hands over the 
bark of the lower trunk. "No initials!" He 
is even happier. "Do you have a knife?" 
I quickly check my pockets. 


. 





















"No," I answer. 

"Take minę and carve all three of your 
initials into the trunk. Under that put the 
datę." It takes a long time to notch in the 
LCK. The first time Tve carved my initials 
into anything, and the bees are no longer 
satisfied with the ploy of sugar water and 
anise oil. They begin to dive-bomb me. 
"Tli do the datę," Louis offers, and is 
halfway through when he says, "They're 
ugly. Let's get out of here." No rosy stroił 
down a nostalgie lane, these bees really 
are ugly. We retreat. 

"Wait until Fali or next Spring before 
you cut that tree," Louis advises while on 
our drive to liquid refreshment. "You can 
tell by how they came after the sugar 
water they don't have enough honey yet 
to survive the Winter. . . . And no, don't 
cut it at night, that's when they crawl." 

Weil, Summer turned to Fali and the 
weather gave no break. It was like rainy 
season in the Alaska panhandle. I have a 
whole Winter to think about getting that 
tree. Tm afraid. But I found the land- 
owner and he's amenable. He thinks he 
might want the yellow birch in 
cordwood. 

There is a saving grace, though, and 
the tree may not have to be cut. By block- 
ing the colony's entrance with screening 
and a device called a bee escape, they 
may be lured to a manufactured hive 
placed nearby. A proper sized funnel can 
be used as a substitute for the bee escape. 
Inverted, the smali hole at the end of the 
funnel is just large enough for them to 
squeeze through and too smali to reenter 
without a struggle. 

The manufactured hive should contain 
enough honey and brood, including eggs 
under three days old, to induce the wild 
bees to set up house and develop a new 
queen. Every egg is nourished with royal 
jelly during the first three days of its exis- 
tence. After three days, the worker bees 
• will choose one or morę eggs and con- 
tinue supplying these with royal jelly if 
they deem it necessary to raise a queen. It 
takes 14 days for a virgin queen to be 
born. By this time the new hive may be 
considered established. 

The old queen, too big to pass through 
the bee escape, will die alone in her des- 
erted court. Some bee hunters will make 
surę of this by killing her with poison. 
Her death accomplished, the bee tree can 
be unplugged and the bees will strip the 
tree clean of its honey and storę it in their 
adopted hive. The process takes at least 
six weeks, but saves the tree. 

I know two or three strong young Ver- 
monters who want to help. It's in their 
blood, you see. Come Spring we're going 
j to taste wild honey. c 
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"Let me win but if I cannot win, 
let me be brave in the attempt" 

Vermont’s Special Olympics 


D own the side of the University of 
Vermont athletic field stretched an 
asphalt track, divided into six lanes by 
painted white lines. The black surface of 
the track absorbed the heat of the sun, 
and though a cool wind sent shivers 
through the spectators, the track itself 
burned to the touch. In the middle of the 
afternoon, just a few minutes before one 
of the races, Doran rolled a young man in 
a wheelchair onto the track to prepare for 
the wheelchair race, one event among 
many at the Vermont Summer Special 
Olympics. 

Paul Nichols, the handicapped boy, is 
blond and attractive, but his eyes avoid 
direct contact, and he muses quizzically 
on distant objects. In his yellow, sleeve- 
less t-shirt, the Brandon Training School 


By Nancy English 
Photographs by Charles Meunier 

team uniform for the day, his muscular 
arms and shoulders were admirably dis- 
played. He sat in the wheelchair with 
straps around his thighs to keep his body 
balanced. 

The Special Olympics sports events 
rangę from a conventional 50-yard dash 
to a frisbee throw and Paul's wheelchair 
race. In 1971, Vermont's participation in 
the National Special Olympics was lim- 
ited to 38 competitors. In the Summer 
Games that Paul participated in, over 600 
people had registered to compete. For the 
organization's Director, Bob Noel, the 
only end in sight is the participation of 
every mentally handicapped resident of 
Vermont. 

Bob Noel seemed to be everywhere at 
the games on this day. Clipboard in 


hand, soothing and advising participants 
and volunteers, he madę certain the re- 
markably complicated schedules were 
run with as few problems as possible. His 
energy alone could have assured the suc- 
cess of the program — it and the response 
Vermonters have given to the Special 
Olympics. 

The 1978 Olympics began with a 
paradę of the contestants onto the field: 
teams madę up of special education pro- 
grams and schools for the mentally re- 
tarded. The teams arranged themselves 
in a half-circle around the platform where 
the Governor stood with Bob Noel, and 
applauded the lighting of a huge, free- 
standing torch. 

Volunteers took that cue to release a 
huge, multi-colored cloud of helium bal- 
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loons. Each balloon had a contestant's 
name and an invitation to the Olympics 
inside. Drifting east toward the Green 
Mountains in the distance, they would 
spread the word of these very special 
games. 

Noel has a relaxed conception of rules 
and regulations, giving them secondary 
importance to the Olympics' goal of giv- 
ing pleasure to any mentally retarded 
human. Keith Doran had convinced Noel 


tional funding but the majority of the 
budget, which was estimated at $56,000 
last year, comes from the program's own 
fund raising. 

Contestants who place first, second, 
and third are awarded the medallions, 
which hang from their necks on a red, 
white and blue ribbon. Their pride in 
these awards for their abilities is hardly 
held in check. Special Olympians are not 
cool; their enthusiasm is far too energetic 


field hockey, and in particular, a 16- 
year-old boy whose exceptional good 
looks set him apart from the rest of the 
players. He had no trouble determining 
which end of the playing field he should 
guide the puck toward, and he single- 
handedly scored ten goals in the short 
time allowed the groups at each activity. 
But though some others on his and the 
opposing team appeared at a disadvan- 
tage next to him, no one was sulking. Bad 



Sprinting toward the finish linę, youngsters in a 50-yard dash are urged on by teammates and friends. 


before the weekend's events that Paul de- 
served to enter the wheelchair race, de- 
spite his unusual modę of locomotion. He 
was unable to push himself but has 
learned how to get around lying on a 
smali platform that rolls on casters. Keith 
asked if Paul could enter the wheelchair 
race on his own contraption and said he 
i practiced and exercised five times a week 
to prepare himself. 

Of course, the answer was yes. Keith 
lay Paul down on the platform and then 
took gauze and adhesive tape from his 
pocket and began bandaging the young 
man's hands. 

"I've got to make it all the way," Paul 
said to me, and turned to stare at the end 
of the track. Two wheelchair racers also 
entered, one of them a friend of Paul's, 
named Patty. When the race was over, 
she had won. Paul finished a strong sec- 
! ond and shortly afterward was awarded a 
silver medallion. 

A grant from the Kennedy Foundation 
provides the Olympics program with 350 
sets of the medallions each year, and the 
; Yermont Legislature assists with addi- 


to hide. Paul ended his day with two 
silver medals, and readily showed them 
off to his admirers. 

Brandon Training School has always 
emphasized physical therapy, but with 
the residents concentrating their efforts 
for a big race at the Summer Olympics, 
they achieve something morę. The book- 
let that contained the Olympic program 
States on its last page, that "because 
friends and neighbors are able to share in 
their sports activities, there is a healthier 
acceptance on the part of the com- 
munities. And this is perhaps the most 
important result of all." 

During the morning of a recent Special 
Olympics, I watched the over-30 age 
group (which included over-60s as well) 
play field hockey. A couple of red-shirted 
volunteers stood on the sidelines, and ran 
back and forth shouting for yellow to run 
this way, or red to run that. Some of the 
people playing were laughing so hard 
they could hardly concentrate on the 
gamę. But they couldn't be enjoying it 
morę. 

Later I watched another age group play 


naturę seemed to have no part in the 
competition, sińce, for many, even side¬ 
lines participation seemed a privilege. 
The games are joyfully anticipated all 
year long and they serve as the culmina- 
tion of disciplined preparation. 

According to Bob Noel, the Special 
Olympics operates on the same basis as 
the International Olympics; the true 
athlete performs to the best of his ability. 
"Sports provide a medium that can be to- 
tally understood, and the competitors are 
immersed in that medium by these 
games. Through sports all our goals can 
be accomplished," Noel says. 

The contestants at the softball throw 
were children, eight and nine years old. 
In front of me sat a team from St. Albans, 
with their coach and a volunteer. The 
girls were obviously quite taken with that 
volunteer who proved to be a tolerant, 
humorous man who did not seem to 
mind being crawled over, leaned against, 
grabbed, or gazed at with adoration. 

The coach at one point had to retrieve a 
smali boy who was wandering away from 
the group. He was returned and told, in a 
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friendly voice, to stay still. The boy 
played with the grass at his feet and only 
occasionally looked up. His eyes seemed 
expressionless but his hair, very blond, 
madę him obvious in any crowd. When a 
coach from the Brandon Training School 
knelt in front of him, encouraging an- 
other contestant, the boy stood up and 
stroked the man's own long, blond hair. 
The coach turned, and recognizing the 
vacant eyes, returned the attention. Into 
the boy's eyes crept active pleasure. 

When the little boy had his turn throw- 
ing the softball he momentarily lost his 
vacant stare, and instead concentrated on 
the movements of his throwing arm, the 
short flight of the bali, and the attention 
of the judges and the other contestants. 
For a precious moment, he was trans- 
formed from a mute little boy into an 
athlete and the vague smile he offered 
was a triumphant transformation. 

A girl from the group in front of me 
kept eyeing me curiously, wondering at 
my solitude and my notebook. Eventually 
we started talking. 

'Tm going to a dance tonight," she told 
me, after simple introductions. She was 
nine, chubby, brown-haired, blue-eyed 
and perfectly confident of my interest in 
her. 


"Are you excited?" 

"Yes, I love to dance. Tve never been to 
a dance with a band before." Everyone 
was excited about the dance. 'Tm going 
to dance with girls," a boy from the Bel- 
lows Falls team told me, with an in- 
credulous smile. Bob Noel had told me 
earlier that most of the special people, as 
he calls them, live at home, and attend 
programs during the day. They seldom 
have opportunities to socialize. The 
dance that evening enjoyed as much 
popularity as the races and games of the 
day, and for some, especially the young 
girls, much morę. 

Volunteers are integral to the tightly 
budgeted Olympics program. 'Tve never 
lost a volunteer in the five years Tve been 
organizing these events," contends Bob 
Noel. Noel himself is well-known by both 
the volunteers and the Special Olym- 
pians. When, during the morning of the 
games, he toured the teams and judged 
the team-made banners for a prize, 
everyone stretched out their hand for his 
favored attention. 

Paul Nichols, with his wheeled tray, 
was also entered in the wheel-chair 
slalom. After his first race, a member 
of a Burlington-based skateboard team, 
which was giving demonstrations at the 


games, gave Paul a pair of sturdy gloves 
and elbow guards to replace the 
makeshift bandages. It was a most ap- 
preciated gift. 

A crowd of supporters, for each of the 
three entrants in the slalom, began to 
cluster around the track as word spread 
that this would be the last heat in the 
slalom competition. Two volunteers 
stood next to me and one asked no one in 
particular, but with considerable amaze- 
ment, if Paul was the same boy who ran 
the race that way last year. 

"We're so shocked. Last year he was so 
smali. Is that from the therapy? Last year 
he looked like he was six years old." Paul 
Nichols is seventeen, and shortly after 
the slalom race had finished, he was 
handed his second silver medallion. 

When I said goodbye to Keith and Paul, 
and wandered around alone again, I 
realized that I had finally lost my own 
nervousness. I had not been at ease at 
first. My discomfort faded and finally dis- 
appeared as I watched games following 
races, all enjoyed by the participants with 
unadulterated joy. I sat on the grass next 
to the track, ready to watch a 400-meter 
race, enjoying the sun that had finally de- 
feated the cold wind, and feeling good 
about Yermont and all its children. 


The word, and the feeling, is fellowship, as special olympians, 
coaches, oolunteers and organizers join hands in a curling dance on the UVM campus. 
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During World War II, 
a Vermont Summer Camp 
Adapts to the Manpower Shortage 

“... TOO YOUNG OR TOO OLD!” 

By Charles Bohner 
Illustrations by Sue Storey 



B y the middle of World War II, juke- 
boxes everywhere were blaring the 
number one tune, "They're Either Too 
Young Or Too Old." The song was a 
young lady's lament for all the eligible 
men who had gone off to war: 

What's good is in the Army; 

What's left will never harm me. 
Women with marriage on their minds 
werenT the only ones to decry the depar- 
ture of these young men. Boys' Summer 
camps in Vermont lost their traditional 
sources of leadership to the draft. 

Camps have always depended on 


college-age men to serve as counselors. In 
the 1930s, a director recruiting on campus 
would seek out the tennis team captain, 
the star freestyler on the swim team, the 
outing club leader. With jobs difficult to 
find, undergraduates leaped at the 
chance to spend a Summer vacation at 
Camp Passumpsic on the shores of Lakę 
Fairlee. 

Those of us lucky enough to be cam- 
pers in the 1930s could not restrain our 
hero-worship. To hear the muscular, 
crew-cut young men in their letter sweat- 
ers reminiscing about a college foot¬ 


ball gamę or laughing over a prom week¬ 
end was a glimpse for us into a dashing, 
glamourous world. They taught us to 
swim the crawl, to sail a Lightning, to 
serve an ace. Wide-eyed with admira- 
tion, we competed for their approval. 
Nobody wanted to risk losing their 
goodwill by trespassing on the loose and 
good-natured limits they set. 

But when we returned to camp in 1942, 
our heroes had gone to war. With their 
departure, camp directors turned to those 
who, in the words of the hit song, were 
"either too gray or too grassy green." 

These new counselors were a different 
breed, signaling at once a different kind 
of camp. They were mostly public school 
teachers, men with long years in the 
classroom and with fixed ideas about re- 
spect and discipline. In place of the easy 
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informality of "Chip" and "Rob" and 
"Duke," these new counselors insisted 
on being addressed as "Mister" or "Sir." 

Too old for combat, they yet seemed to 
hanker after army life. The military spirit 
was abroad in the land, and a Summer 
devoted to mere fun seemed unpatriotic 
in those austere, heroic times. The camp 
added an obstacle course, and balding 
men with paunches exorted us to scalę 
ten-foot walls and to swing by ropes over 
streams and ditches. Their orders had a 
spartan ring. We signed up for "Com- 
mando!" and plunged into a regimen of 
morning dips and calisthenics which 
would have been unthinkable in peace- 
time. 

As the war lengthened and the entire 
country mobilized, the manpower short- 
age became acute. The Summer of 1943 
was the crisis year. For awhile it appeared 
doubtful that there would be a season, 
and some camps were forced to cancel. 
But Camp Passumpsic did manage to 
open. 

The camp faced difficult problems but, 
as in many a crisis, there were unex- 
pected compensations. The chief of these 
emerged in the person of an elderly gen¬ 
tleman of dignified bearing and arthritic 
joints. He was Mister Loomis officially, 
but throughout the camp he was known 
affectionately by his first name, Esau. 

Apparently "too gray" to bridge the 
generation gap, Esau was an unlikely 
candidate for a boy's hero. He had begun 
his working life as a Latin teacher in a 
country school and had lived in a world 
which he neither understood nor particu- 
larly liked. His baggy khaki shorts re- 
vealed white, knobby knees. His thinning 




thatch of hair failed to protect his 
forehead from growing alarmingly pink 
in the Vermont sunshine. Ali in all, he 
seemed a last resort as a replacement for 
the self-assured athletes from the eastern 
colleges. 

Yet as the Summer unfolded, Esau 
emerged as a kind of Pied Piper. He was, 
the camp only slowly discovered, a 
genius with children. He knew amusing 
songs to be sung with comic gestures 
and, if a piano were handy, he could 
vamp a droll accompaniment. The mo¬ 
ment an evening movie came to an end in 
the Lodge, he would struggle to his feet 
and, with deft and graceful fingers, cast 
hilarious shadow pictures in the beam of 
light from the projector. From his pockets 
he would produce pennies, pencils, and 
handkerchiefs, and would hołd us en- 
thralled with an impromptu magie show. 

Esau knew the names of the birds and 
the trees, and he understood the ways of 
squirrels and chipmunks. He could pre- 
dict the weather from the winds and 
clouds, and he could make fire with flint 
and Steel. He knew every constellation. 
By mid-season the campers were setting 
their alarm eloeks for midnight so that we 
could sit outside on a pingpong table 
while Esau thrilled us with his own sense 
of awe at the vastness and majesty of the 
stars. 

Esau had a deep reverence for life. He 
would quote the poet Bryant saying that 
"the woods were God's first temples." 
After a storm had blown itself out, he 
would tramp off to the woods, the boys 
trailing after him, to show us how to 
build a fire after rain. For Esau, the light- 
ing of a fire was a ritual of deep spiritual 
significance. "Kneel!" he liked to say. 
"Kneel when you build a fire." 

But there was only one Esau Loomis. 
And there were not enough other men 
too old for war who could be persuaded 
to spend the Summer in open, rustic ca- 
bins with one hundred boisterous chil¬ 
dren. In this emergency the director fell 

S back on his eldest campers, the 15-year- 
olds. 

The decision was obviously one of des- 
peration. I was one of those chosen, and 
at the time I naturally thought he was a 
man of shrewd judgment and unusual 
discernment. Only in retrospect, and as 
the father of Vermont campers of my 
own, do I appreciate the risks our director 
took. 

The year before we had been as un- 
predictable and unmanageable as any 
other adolescents. We sent little boys on 
fools' errands for the polka dot paint, for 
the keys to the oar loeks, for the bulb to 
the skylight. We stole the counselors' 


cigarettes and went off to smoke them in 
the woods. We sneaked out after Taps to 
raid the girls' camp across the lakę. Far 
from being likely to instill self-discipline 
and self-reliance into the rising genera- 
tion, we needed a considerable infusion 
of such virtues ourselves. 

The director was clearly reluctant to 
entrust his enterprise to such raw youths. 
"Don't tell the campers your age," he 
warned us, but the boys weren't fooled. 
He insisted that we be addressed as "Mis¬ 
ter." "It confers instant respect," he as- 
sured us, but without much conviction. 
At night in the Lodge he conducted a 
crash course in child psychology, taking 
for his text the blunders he had observed 
during the day. 

To the astonishment of everyone, we 
did in fact become counselors. And much 
of the credit was due to the camp itself. It 
was an old one, rich with tradition. 
Friendships madę there lasted a lifetime. 
Fathers who had been campers them- 
selves loyally sent back their sons. Boys 
strove to excel, for Camp Passumpsic was 
imbued with an atmosphere of achieve- 
ment. We were madę to understand that 
we were being entrusted with the repu- 
tation of an institution that had a distin- 
guished past. As a result, the program 
ran exuberantly if not always smoothly 
and morale was as high as it had ever 
been. 


"... there was only 
one Esau Loomis" 


Although the camp was in the hands of 
those who were either too young or too 
old, the counselors who had gone to war 
were not forgotten. At the end of the 
meal, the director would sometimes rise 
from his table and launch into a descrip- 
tion of a former staff member. The direc¬ 
tor remembered how this particular 
counselor had brought a group of hikers 
triumphantly to the top of the CameLs 
Hump in a driving rain. Or perhaps he 
had led the way down from Mount 
Mansfield, cairn by cairn, in a dense fog. 
The director could turn such memories 
into stirring tales. 

Then, while we sat hushed with antici- 
pation, the director would produce a let- 
ter on flimsy airmail stationery mailed 
weeks earlier from somewhere in Europę 
or the Pacific. The author was now a 
fighter pilot or a submarine officer. 
Homesick in some remote corner of the 
world, he had been moved to write of his 


memories of Summer camp in Vermont. 

Those letters were quite touching, with 
nostalgia for a blue Vermont lakę in a 
green valley. The writer would recall our 
peaceful world madę precious by war and 
ask for news of those who had been at 
camp with him. Afterwards, the latter 
would be tacked up on the bulletin board 
for all to read. 

The war ended with dramatic sudden- 
ness. The atom bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima on August 6 , 1945. On August 
14, Japan surrendered. On August 13, 
another counselor and I set out with a 
party of about a dozen boys on the Con¬ 
necticut River above Bradford for a canoe 
trip downstream. We intended to paddle 
down to an island above Norwich where 
it was possible to camp for the night, then 
paddle back up the following day. 

The next morning supplies were Iow, 
and we decided to go up into the town of 
Fairlee to the generał storę. We beached 
the canoes on the river bank and clam- 
bered up the hill to the village stretched 
out along Route 5. Everything was de- 
serted. But in front of each house and 
storę a flag was flying. 

Our party buzzed with speculation. 
Official confirmation came from a little 
boy who was running about his front 
yard with a wooden rifle playing soldier. 

"It's over!" he shouted, amazed that 
these strangers hadn't heard. "The war is 
over!" 

To paddle on up to Bradford seemed 
pointless. So, feeling a little regretful that 
for us the victory had come so quietly in a 
Vermont village, we hurried home to the 
lakę. 

Back at camp we heard the fuli story. 
The radio had broadcast accounts of 
people jumping into fountains in San 
Francisco and kissing strangers in Times 
Square. Our fellow counselors had "req- 
uisitioned" a camp truck, driven down to 
White River Junction, and celebrated up- 
roariously. 

That night at the Lodge I saw Esau 
Loomis. 

"You look glum," he said to me. 

"We missed all the fun," I said. "What 
luck to be in the woods when the news 
broke." 

Esau laughed. "You kids," he said, 
shaking his head. "You don't know how 
lucky you are!" 

You're too old, I thought. You don't 
understand. 

But of course, Esau Loomis was right. 
We were still "too grassy green." Only in 
retrospect could we see how lucky we 
had been to spend those wartime Sum- 
mers on the shores of a peaceful lakę in 
Yermont. c On 
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Low-key as can be, but 
the day is pure pleasure at 

The Dauville Fair 

By Reeve Brown 

Photographs by Richard W. Brown 
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T he village green is tiny and fa- 
miliar, the participants mostly local, 
but the Danville Fair, like Summer itself, 
is universal. The well-known landscape, 
the well-known friends and neighbors, 
even the animals have been bewitched 
out of their usual context overnight: the 
great arc of the Ferris wheel dwarfs an 
ancient mapie, the man who winds the 
church clock every day is selling cotton 
candy instead, and two horses who stood 
half-asleep in a nearby field all Spring, 
now stamp and snort in that same field, 
harnessed like warriors for the after- 
noon's pulling contest. 

Everybody we know is there this morn- 
ing, and most of them got up before we 
did. The cars are parked as far back as the 
railroad Crossing, so we have to walk fast 


to catch the Children's Paradę: Snoopy, 
Darth Vader, and a group of grinning lil- 
liputian pioneers in a precarious covered 
wagon execute a kind of giant slow- 
motion square dance around the green. 

Next comes the Grand Paradę, morę 
sedate, with a sense of civic solidity: 
heavy tractors puli floats for the Historical 
Society, 4-H, the Library, the Womens 
Club, and the Chamber of Commerce. 
The High School band is playing, the 
procession is cheered by all, and harassed 
only slightly by errant toddlers, dogs, 
and boys on wheeling bicycles. 

Horse-pulling draws part of the crowd 
away from the fair's center in the after- 
noon, but there are still plenty of cus- 
tomers for rides and raffles, displays and 
sales of produce, plants and flowers, 
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home-baked goods and handcrafts at 
Floral Hall (known as the Town Hall on 
every day of the year but this one). 

The day is fuli, and by the end of it the 
participants are even fuller: each of the 
three churches in town (Catholic, Con- 
gregationalist and Methodist) runs a 
thriving food booth, while the Danville 
Cooperative Kindergarten claims to sell 
the best ice cream sundaes at the best 
prices of the whole season. 

When we walk back to the car in the 
evening we can still hear the band. The 
musie carries all the way to the railroad 
Crossing, and sends the themes of the day 
out into the warm air and the Summer 
darkness: balloons, candied apples, 
quilts, pies, childhood, countryside, 
community. . . . Danville Fair. 
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In Search 
Of Victorian 
Vermont 

By Patricia Belding 
Photographs by John Belding 
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A ranch house in Gaysville car- 
ries a marker declaring its datę of 
completion, "1971." Since that year can 
hardly be considered historie, such label- 
ing might seem excessive. But not to 
Leonard Spencer, a restorer of Victorian 
buildings. "I like houses with that hon- 
esty," he says. "When I see that someone 
has bothered to put a datę on a new build- 
ing, I think he's assuming the house will 
be around 100 years from now." 

But the dates on buildings that interest 
Spencer most are those that go back a 
hundred years or so, and while Vermont 
has plenty of buildings that qualify, they 
have only recently enjoyed a resurgence 
of popularity. 

The revival of interest in anything 
Victorian these days is undisputed. The 
great historie cycle has seen items from 


stereoscopes to sideboards go from the 
Victorian parlor to the attic to the second- 
hand storę and junkshop, where they 
stayed until the antique shop claimed 
them, and they were bought and re- 
tumed to the parlor of today. 

At auctions, flea markets, and private 
sales, furnishings of the period have been 
snapped up. Ten years ago you could 
find stereoptican view cards for 10 or 15 
cents apiece; today they're scarce and are 
apt to cost a dollar or morę. The viewer 
has jumped from $3 to $30. Silver napkin 
rings with figures attached were about $2 
each some 20 years back, now they'd 
probably go for from $35 to $100. These 
are only a few 19th-century collectibles. 
The Victorian age is emerging again. 

Jane Lendway of the Vermont Division 
for Historie Preservation thinks th e houses 


built in Victorian days should properly be 
part of that resurgence. "Besides the es- 
thetic sense and an interest in history," 
she says, "I think the tight money situa- 
tion right now is making it a bit morę ap- 
pealing for people to keep the houses 
they have, take care of and use them." 

Many Vermonters are doing just that. 
Interest in Victoriana includes the ar- 
chitecture, and scores of buildings are 
undergoing what one magazine calls the 
"Three R's: Renovating, Restoring, and 
Rebuilding." 

Leonard Spencer, the enthusiast on 
house-marking, is one Vermonter who 
works the "Three R's" professionally. He 
and his wife, Susan, live in what could be 
called a "gothic cottage" a mile outside 
Cabot Village. A former art teacher, 
Spencer works on his home in rare spare 
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hours. Not too long ago he directed the 
restoration of the United Church of 
Cabot, a smali Victorian building. He's 
president of the town's historical society 
and is very generous in sharing his 
knowledge of 19th-century Vermont ar- 
chitecture. 

"Peg your search on economy," he 
advises. "What areas of Vermont had a 
lot of money and expansion in the last 
quarter of the 19th century? With just a 
little history, I think you could nail down 
the railroad centers and mili towns. For 
example, Randolph was created by the 
railroad; there was nothing much outside 
it until the railroad came through and it 
became a mili town. Randolph grew up at 
that point." 

While hardly considered "typical" 
Vermont architecture, the State has a 
wealth of Victorian houses and barns, 
schools and academies, depots and 
storefronts, churches and fraternal 
lodges. "Generally speaking," Spencer 
says, "the people who built this type of 
home kept to the towns, because they 
were urban-oriented and thought of 
themselves as representatives of a higher 
civilization." 


According to Lendway, there's at least 
one Victorian house in most settled areas 
of Vermont. In places like Montpelier and 
Burlington, there are many. On one Street 
after another, they bear witness to one of 
Spencer's dictums: "Victorian houses 
tend to come in groups — one neighbor 
does it, and another follows suit." 

In Chester, the neighbors followed suit 
by building the stone houses that madę 
the town famous, but there are Victorian 
houses there, too. The National Survey 
Charthouse in the Queen Annę style with 
its much-photographed "gingerbread," a 
bright yellow villa-type across the Street, 
and the Gingerbread Apartments down 
the road are three examples (or "jewels" 
as Lendway calls them) to be found. 

Randolph's Victorian architecture in- 
cludes the Lamson House, an Italianate 
style whose outside looks to be un- 
changed sińce it was built. One of those 
fortunate homes which has been in the 
same family for generations, it is painted 
yellow with black trim and has a match- 
ing carriage barn, now a roomy garage. 
Diagonally across the Street is another 
beautifully-kept Victorian house, cur- 
rently used as a funeral home. 


Many of these large homes have been 
converted into funeral parlors, nursing 
homes, apartments, fraternity and soror- 
ity houses, and private-school dor- 
mitories. Many of Burlington^ 19th- 
century mansions have been given over 
to fraternities, and in St. Johnsbury, 
Brantview, a fine Queen Annę style 
building is now a dormitory and office 
building for the Academy there. 

Enosburg Falls is a good example of the 
link Spencer cites between Victorian 
houses and money madę in industry. 
This town, which manufactured patent 
medicines and panaceas, was known as 
the "Spavin Cure Town." "Back in the 
1870's, I guess it was," Spencer notes, "a 
fellow named Kendall came out with a 
linę of horse medicines, primarily a 
spavin cure, which apparently was very 
effective, because his products became 
famous all over the country. He suc- 
ceeded so well he built a large Victorian 
factory building and a big house across 
the Street from it. Quite a number of other 
Victorian buildings including the Enos¬ 
burg Opera House, datę from his money 
and generosity." 

The Thomas Waterman Wood House in 


Leonard Spencer, an expert on Vermont Vicłoriana, practices what he preaches: below, he is "lining out" the brackets of 
his ozon Cabot home. At left, the author inspects a classic Victorian interior in the Reynolds House in Barre and Historie 
Preseruations Jane Lendway inspects some wood to determine the original color of paint. 
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The stained glass window below is inside the Morrill 

Homestead in Strafford and is pure Gothic Reviual. The 

Queen Annę style , in the blue house on this page (in 

East Barre) and the ornate home in St. Johnsbury, opposite, 

show the rangę of one style in Vermont. Detail below is 

from the Thomas Waterman Wood home in Montpelier and below 

right is a Second Empire home in Brandon. 
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Montpelier, originally built in a country 
setting, is a much-photographed carpen- 
ter gothic. In a city whose Main Street is a 
heavy Victorian avenue, this house on 
busy Route 12 stands alone in its whimsi- 
cal gothic design. 

The Spencer's house in Cabot is also 
carpenter gothic, though its trim is morę 
restrained. Besides restoring this build- 
ing, Spencer is working on the outside of 
the Wiswell House, another Victorian in 
Cabot. Originally built in 1830 in the 
Greek Revival style, the Wiswell House 
shows the mixture of styles common in 
the 19th century. After burning in 1866, it 
was rebuilt two years later in the pointed 
gothic modę. Later it was rebuilt once 
again with a fancy mansard top. 

"In Vermont farmhouses," Spencer 
notes, "you frequently see a basically 
Greek house with those sharp-pointed 
gothic dormers or those sharp-peaked 
gable ends. It was a Victorian feature on a 
Greek house. Then gradually things went 
the other way, and you'd have a house 
like the Wiswell House with a Greek Re- 
vival feature (the columns by the front 
door). You've come fuli circle and you 
have a couple of Greek columns on your 
Victorian fantasy." 

Did most of these styles blend reason- 































ably well? Spencer answers, ''Weil, that 
depends on the house. Some people 
could handle these things and make a 
unified whole. Others designed what you 
might cali an uneasy truce. Still others 
couldn't handle them at all, and you look 
at the house and shudder. If you study 
photos and drawings of old cityscapes 
and villages, you can see some pretty un- 
gainly buildings, but most of them are 
gone. The real clinkers didn't last, so 
what's left is generally pretty good look- 
ing." 

There's a value in Victorian buildings 
which survived the wrecking bali and 
bulldozer. According to Lendway the 
majority of buildings in places like Mont- 
pelier and Burlington — most of them of 
19th or early 20th-century vintage — are 
not going empty; they'll always be used 
and filled. Though some need repairs and 
restoring, Lendway compares using 
what's already available with starting 
from scratch to put up a new building. "If 
you have an existing shell," she says, 
"you don't have to bring in Steel and 
bricks, and you're free year round to 
work within that frame." 

Today, people's renewed interest in 
handmade things includes architecture, 
and this can be seen in homeowners 
whose houses were obviously not 
factory-made. Lendway says, "People are 
really beginning to stand in awe of the 
craftsmanship of the Victorian era when 
skilled carpenters used lathes and scroll 
saws to create the brackets, valances, 
spindles, and trim which delight us to- 
day. Brackets are about as functional as 
tassels on a hat, but they're wonderful, 
they make your building different from 


The Lamson House in Randolph, above, shows the Italianate influence while 
the Wiswell House in Cabot, below, was influenced by practically everything: notę 
the mixture of Queen Annę, Greek Revival and Second Empire touches. 


the next person's." 

Some homeowners in researching the 
history of their homes are finding that 
very few Victorian houses were painted 
white on the outside. Many home¬ 
owners of the era liked color: Indian or 
Venetian red, sagę green, or siatę gray 
with brackets or trim of tawny cream, yel- 
low, or maroon. The use of three or four 
colors to highlight the wooden decoration 
would be historically accurate, though 
expensive. Spencer estimates it costs one 
third again as much to "linę out" and 
"pick out," terms for the intricate 
paintwork needed to emphasize the de- 


tail, but the results can be startling — and 
pleasing. 

There's a recently-restored Victorian 
house, located in the Rutland Courthouse 
Historie District, which is listed in the 
National Register of Historie Sites. Before 
restoration, including repainting, it was 
dark gray with white trim, nothing out- 
standing as Victorian taste went. The 
siatę roof is green-gray, and the tower is 
decorated with burgundy-colored ro- 
settes: the original color scheme. The 
house has many layers of gray paint on it, 
and sińce the present owners like gray, 
they chose warm gray, a slightly lighter 
gray, and a maroon trim which picks up 
the rosettes on the tower and highlights 
the building's rich carpentry details. 

All across the State many houses like 
this one are getting architectural and 
decorative face-lifts. The archetypical 
Vermont house is still the plain white 
farm house with a red barn in back, and 
many new houses in the State are shipped 
in two, prefabricated halves, but the 
Victorian "jewels" which have dotted 
numerous townscapes all along are now 
being polished up. It's not at all unfash- 
ionable these days to live or work in a 
building where oriel Windows wink and 
bay Windows yawn, where spindled rail- 
ings point to porch spandrels and on 
which brackets and turrets abound. 
Wainscoting and oak paneling were 
never ugly. It just used to be unfashion- 
able. But not any morę. Victoriana in 
Vermont is a style back in style, and one 
can see evidence of this cheerful come- 
back throughout the State. 

















I t's an unlikely time for a paradę, but 
around 7:30 in the morning, from 
mid-June to mid-July, a steady stream of 
cars can be seen heading down the old 
road from Quechee towards Hartland. 
The reason? Strawberries, plump, ripe 
and oh, so ready to eat at "Shep's Berry 
Patch," four-and-a-half miles down the 
road. 

Sixty to seventy-five cars will usually 
arrive before 8 a.m. They're the ones who 
want to be surę of getting in sińce the 
number of pickers admitted to the fields 
depends on the size of the crop. They pay 
for the berries by the quart. In really good 
years pickers are admitted most any time 
of the morning but if berries are limited, 
late-comers will be politely turned away. 
Those who are admitted through the 
gates are allowed to pick all the berries 
they want, but only in specified parts of 
the patch. Stuart Shepard and his family 
are careful to see to it that the fields and 
rows are picked on a rotating basis, thus 
ensuring the continuing availability of 
large ripe fruit. This goes on for three or 
four weeks starting around the second 
week in June and peaking on the 3rd of 
July, when strawberry shortcake con- 
sumption is at its yearly height. 

People travel for miles to pick the per- 
fect, ripe, mouth-watering berries and 
pickers come in all sizes, shapes and 
ages. Some take just a box or two, others 
want enough for a strawberry orgy; some 
pick for preserving or try to fili the 
freezer; kids pick with their parents, 
church groups pick for strawberry sup- 
pers. No matter who's picking, there is a 
good deal of "sampling" but Stuart 
would be very surprised if there weren't. 
"/ know the berries are ripe but most 
folks have to taste one once in a while, 
just to be surę." 

Shep's Berry Patch is by no means the 
only one in Vermont, though he thinks it 
may be one of the largest. Stuart reckons 
there may be a total of 100 to 125 acres of 
similar strawberry production in various 
parts of the State — at Dummerston and 
Putney, Randolph, Georgia, Morrisville 
and St. Albans. There may well be others 
but in any case, Stuart thinks that most, if 
not all, Vermont's berry producers oper- 
ate as he does, with the berries as a side 
linę. 

His real work, as he calls it, is in resi- 
dential construction, with brother Roger 
and son Kevin. Carpentry runs in the 
family; they're good at it and successful. 
"In two or three days of construction 
work we'll make as much money as Pil 
get out of the berries all season." Then, 
laughing, 'Tve been 15 years trying to 
figurę why I keep on with the berries! But 


Shep’s Strawberry 

Patch 

By Frank Lieberman 
Photographs by Ava Emerson 
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it's been a good family project, Marge and 
the kids and I have all worked on it. Be- 
sides, I grew up on this farm and I like 
seeing it used." 

Stuart planted his first berries in 1964. 
The yield from that first acre and a half 
was encouraging, producing almost 9,000 
quarts. Since then he has put in morę and 
morę plants and by now some 20 acres of 
his land is given to strawberries with six 
or seven acres harvested each year. That's 
about 35,000 quarts each season and 


that's an awful lot of strawberries but 
Stuart figures he's never madę over 
$17,000 from the patch in any one year, 
and that's not all profit. 

It also involves Stuart, his family and a 
number of his neighbors' children in a 
great deal of work. 

First of all, the fields have to be pro- 
tected by eight-foot-high fencing to keep 
out the deer. There's nothing they like 
better than to eat acres and acres of young 
strawberry plants. 
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With the aid of a tractor-mounted 
transplanter the young plants are set out 
early in May, on land that has been put to 
a cover crop and cultivated the year be- 
fore. They're planted in rows, five feet 
apart, two feet from each other. 

The first Summer of a new planting en- 
tails weed control, runner control and ir- 
rigation when naturę fails to supply 
enough water. For this Stuart uses a 
couple of ancient but efficient stationary 
water pumps he has rebuilt. Through 
10,000 feet (that's nearly two miles) of 
what Stuart terms "easily moved" 
aluminum pipę, the water is pumped 
from several smali ponds to powerful 
sprinklers in the fields. 

During the first Summer all buds and 
blossoms are removed to stimulate run¬ 
ner growth and runners are "spoked- 
out" to improve production. This is done 


several times with the aid of an odd- 
looking contraption Stuart has put to- 
gether with the engine from an old 
snow-blower, the body of an ancient VW 
and a wide wooden platform on which 
three people lie, fiat on their stomachs, 
cultivating the young plants as the 
machinę crawls slowly through the fields. 
Stuart has madę the machinę to work so 
easily that the person in the middle can 
cultivate plants, steer the machinę and 
even shift gears, as needed. 

The young plants are hand-hoed twice 
(try hand-hoeing seven acres if you think 
it's a smali task) and sprayed with her- 
bicide to prevent weed seeds from ger- 
minating. During the first week of 
November the plants are mulched with 
straw and lie dormant over the winter. 

Early next May the mulch is removed. 
From then on the strawberries require lit- 


tle additional hand work and are left 
alone, to blossom and fruit. However, the 
irrigation pipes are still needed to provide 
a protective spraying of the blossoms in 
case of a late frost. While the blossoms 
can stand a coating of ice they cannot 
survive direct frosting. Once the berries 
have formed in late May or early June, 
Stuart feels fairly safe sińce he's hardly 
ever had frost that late. He remembers 
one year, though, when he had to spray 
for ten hours. He had half an inch of ice in 
the fields but saved the berries. 

Once the strawberries have formed 
Stuart can usually predict when picking 
can begin. Then, somehow, the word 
gets around and on the day the berries 
are ready for picking the pickers are ready 
and waiting. 

The Shepards number the rows in each 
of the picking fields from day to day. 
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Three generations of Shepards smile for the camera in a rare moment of 
relaxation. Morę typical is the work of bud-picking (at left) from 
the "Strawberrymobile" inuented by Shep whom nobody calls "Stuart." 


People are assigned to rows to pick all 
they need. No one goes away unsatisfied. 

By mid-July the fruiting season is over. 
Then the fields must be renovated, 
spread with fertilizer and mowed to take 
off most of the old growth. The smali 
low-growing leaves are left to start new 
growth for the next year. Paths between 
the plants are kept open to let rain and ir- 
rigation reach the roots, to keep the 
plants healthy while buds for the follow- 
ing year's berries form deep in the crown 
of each plant in September and October. 

As long as the fields are kept free of 
weeds and plants aren't allowed to 
become crowded, good berry production 


can continue three or four years. Stuart, 
however, generally limits the plants to 
one or two years' production sińce he 
finds it simpler to start new fields than to 
battle grass and weeds. 

Not everyone is eager to get up at dawn 
and drive miles and miles for the sake of a 
box of strawberries. Most would just as 
soon buy them at the nearest storę, but 
you'll never convince any of Stuart's 
regulars that store-bought berries taste 
anything like those they've picked them- 
selves. A visit to Shep's Berry Patch is a 
special part of the Summer that nonę of 
them would want to miss. c 










Vermonters 
on the Run 

By Paul Robbins 
Photographs by Richard Howard 




T he pitter patter of little feet. 

And big ones. Maternity talk? 
Hardly. Morę likely, it's probably Kit and 
Chip Chamberlain — by themselves or 
with one, two or all three of their brood; 
or perhaps Vivian, Guy and Sandy 
Thomas, accompanied by their two re- 
trievers. Or maybe it's Mikę Canty and 
his grade school runners. Maybe it's a 
couple of topflight competitors like John 
Dimick or Barbara Kelly. Or, Nancy 
Slocum and my wife Ellyn out on their 
twice-a-year, gotta-lose-weight mile run. 

In fact, that thundering herd could be 
any or all of the countless thousands of 
Vermonters who have taken up road 
running over the last couple of years. 
Like the rest of the world, Vermont has a 
growing throng of hoofers who plod, jog, 
race, wheeze, trudge, zip, trot, cruise, 
schlep and even run all over the State for 
reasons of health, ego, status or almost 
anything else. 

"Running is a sport that can accommo- 
date all levels of ability and ambition," 
says Dimick, a teacher at Brattleboro High 
School and considered the state's pre¬ 
mierę long distance runner. "Running is 
a lot like cross-country skiing: you can 'go 
for it ,' or you can just go out and enjoy the 
countryside, the physical movement and 
the chance to be alone." 


Barbara Kelly, a dietician with the Vet- 
erans Administration in White River 
Junction and one of the top women run¬ 
ners in the State adds: "Unquestionably, a 
lot of people run just because it's good for 
them. You can do it at any age, any time, 
any place . . . and, of course, you don't 
need to invest a lot of money in equip- 
ment." 

One of the best barometers of run- 
ning's popularity is the turnout for road 


races. The Green Mountain Athletic As- 
sociation held its marathon for seven 
years in Colchester and drew only 40 
runners in 1977; last August, they shifted 
to Grand Isle County, a 26-mile course 
through South Hero and Grand Isle, and 
attracted 394 runners. The Woodstock 
Recreation Department drew 45 runners, 
including a 74-year-old gent, for its first 
Fourth of July 5-Mile Road Race two years 
ago; last July 4, they upped the distance 
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to 7.4 miles and wound up with 200 en- 
tries. 

"We had 316 out of nearly 400 runners 
finish the marathon despite temperatures 
in the 90s and a tough sun," reports 
Leighton Walker of the GM AA. "The 
people of South Hero and Grand Isle had 
hoses to dowse the runners and cool 
them off. They set up stops with water, 
ice cubes and orange slices — anything to 
help — in addition to the eight official 
stations we had. It was a great marathon 
but without that total community in- 
volvement, a lot of people couldn't have 
finished. It also showed you don't have to 
be a runner to appreciate the sport." 

Says Barbara Kelly: "There's a compe- 
titive angle, of course but spectators as 
well as runners really want everyone else 
to do well. They encourage one another, 
they want each other to have a good race. 
It's almost as if everyone had a personal 
stake in everyone else. There's a real em- 
pathy . . . like a family feeling . . . it tran- 
scends the competition." 

Vivian Thomas and Kit Chamberlain, 
both in their early 30s, began running 
three years ago. Thomas is a realtor and 
Chamberlain is director of public relations 
and guest services for Bromley Ski Area. 
At the end of each work day, they got to- 
gether to relax with a pleasant jog. 

"It started just as a leisurely pastime. 
We just wanted to feel better," Chamber¬ 
lain says. "But eventually Vivian left me 
in the dust. Her husband Guy became 
morę serious about running and entered 
morę and morę races. Now, they're all 
into competition — their daughter Sandy, 
who's 12, was the youngest racer in the 
New York Marathon, which had 11,000 
runners last Fali. But my husband Chip 
and I and our children are still just recre- 
ational runners. 


"I hated training," says her husband, 
who was a county half-mile champ in 
high school. "Jogging is morę fun than 
racing ever was." 

Vivian, Guy and Sandy Thomas, 
meanwhile, derive morę satisfaction from 
competition. Thomas, who owns the 
Vermont Bean Seed Co., a mail order 
business, runs mostly at night. His wife 
picks different times during the day to 
run and usually is accompanied by 
daughter Sandy and the family's two 
dogs, Isabelle and Jenny. 

The ninth Green Mountain Island Mara¬ 
thon will begin on the morning of August 
18, in South Hero with 1,000 runners ex- 
pected. The start and finish lines are near a 
home once lived in by the late Clarence 
DeMar, a three-time Olympian and sev- 
en-time winner of the Boston Marathon. 

DeMar, a UVM alumnus, has been 
called by many the world's greatest 
marathoner. He won his seventh Boston 
race at the age of 42 in 1930 and, even at 
66, finished a respectable 78th in the 1954 
marathon, his last appearance in the Boston 
classic. 

Barbara Kelly, 29, is also an interesting 
study. She began running while a stu¬ 
dent at McGill University, jogging a cou- 
ple of miles daily to stay in shape. As- 
signed to the VA complex five years ago, 
she started running competitively in 1977 
and completed her first Boston Marathon 
last year. 

"I was a casual runner for about seven 
years. My roommate and I would bundle 

The starting gun is fired at the Green 
Mountain Marathon beginning in 
South Hero. At left, a zoeary runner 
gets a welcome hosing while above, two 
runners are strictly non-competitive. 


up late at night — you know, sneakers 
and 10 layers of clothing — and go out 
running in Montreal at 10 o'clock. I was 
going to visit my sister in New York two 
years ago and she entered me in the 
Bonne Bell Mini-marathon (a 10-km race). 
I did pretty well and that madę me won- 
der what I could do if I trained for serious 
competition." In 1978, she won races in 
Ludlow and Norwich, was runnerup in 
the Dartmouth Medical Marathon (a 
20 -km race) and was an impressive 20th 
of 227 in the women's field at Boston. 

Runners inoariably stake out special 
routes as faoorite runs, whether for scenie 
and aesthetic beauty, perhaps a lack of 
traffic, or maybe the oariety of terrain. 

Kit Chamberlain describes the faoorite 
course for her and husband Chip. "From 
our house, it goes down Taconic Road (in 
Manchester Village), past Ekwanok Coun¬ 
try Club, along Rioer Road, past some fields 
and the area behind the Orois Co. fish 
ponds. We'll park a car at the far end, drive 
back to the house and then start running. 
It's a very relaxing three- or four-mile loop 
and if you skip the return leg, it's all 
downhill ." 

There are four formal running clubs in 
Vermont: the CMAA, with 300 members, 
is the largest. There also are the Vermont 
Ridgerunners in Rutland, the SVRRC in 
Bennington and the North Country A.C., 
based in Montpelier and including run¬ 
ners from northern Vermont and New 
Hampshire. 

"Some people join because they think 
it's a neat idea and they'11 come to a 
couple of runs," says the GMAA's Leigh¬ 
ton Walker, "but when they see we're 
pretty serious, they drop out because 
they aren't, or don't want to be, as dedi- 













cated. Ironically, they're usually replaced 
by the same kind of person who's in- 
terested in running up to a point but 
doesn't want to be that serious." 

The clubs also point out the fact that 
roadrunning is not just a thing for the 
younger folks. "There are a lot of excel- 
lent runners in the State/' Walker says. 
"The Williams brothers, one in Essex 
Junction and one in Burlington, are both 
in their 50s and they're very good. Hugh 
Short of Chittenden, who held some Mill- 
rose Games records for about 20 years, is 
in his mid-50s and he still does a mara- 
thon in under five hours." 

John Dimick says listing race results by 
age category is another attractive element 
of racing. "You'll see these senior runners 
checking their times and computing vari- 
ous things, just like everyone else. The 
good thing about running, though, is that 
you don't have to be young and you don't 


have to be a great athlete: you just put 
one foot after the other." 

My usual running route, down Route 
106 into Caoendish and łhen Weathersfield, 
is about a six-mile loop, which could be ex- 
tended by continuing into Perkinsoille. The 
course has a different feel this year because 
Alex Lynch had to sell her horse, Fred, and 
that means Tve lost a ualued spectator- 
cheerleader-friend. 

Runners take scoffing and kidding from a 
oariety of bystanders — it comes with the 
territory — but Fred always had the un- 
kindest cut ofall. Whether he was standing 
under that tali pine by the side of the road, 
or whether he was munching grass in the 
pas turę, I knew he never missed me huffing 
and puffing past. And maybe it was imagi- 
nation but I could swear I always heard him 
chortle and cali out, so only I could hear, 
"Hey . . . get a horse." 



Chelly Brown and her son Aulden (below) of Montpelier run strictly for pleasure and exercise 
but the runners at lower right are involved in the city's Tuesday evening "Fun Run" 
where distances are timed. The runners at right are enjoying the vistas outside Pownal. 
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Plainfield's 

Little 

Theatre 

By Judith Edwards 
Photographed by Helen Park 




]uly 14, 1978. Second performance of 
Thornłon Wilder's Our Town at the 
Plainfield Little Theatre, Plainfield, 
Vermont. 

//Twas standing in linę waiting to 
X buy my ticket at the Town Hall 
when suddenly, out went all the lights. 
Nobody knew what to do. Then Bill came 
along and said, 'I don't know why we 
shouldn't start by candlelight. They had 
to do it that way in 1851/ " 

Polly Holden, publicity director of the 
Plainfield Little Theatre and wife of John 
Holden who plays the "Stage Manager" 
in Our Town, laughs at the memory and 
goes on to tell how Bill Blachly, a director 
of the Theatre (who owns and operates a 
sheep farm in nearby Calais in Summer 
and captains catamaran cruises around 
the Bahamas in Winter) proceeded to 
usher the audience in, guiding them up 


the old Town Hall stairs with lights from 
long tapers. 

Then the play began. John Holden 
opened the performance while Bill and 
another actor held candles at the side of 
the stage. When the lights eventually 
came on it was somewhat disappointing: 
the stage had looked so warm and real- 
istic in the candlelight. 

But that's just one of the "make do and 
do better" items that have madę up the 
Plainfield Little Theatre's recent season — 
a repertory of four shows that played four 
nights a week for six weeks on a budget 
of $1,200. This repertory includes 109 dif- 
ferent people on stage at one time or an¬ 
other, and 20 morę back stage. 

One hundred and thirty people work- 
ing a whole Summer in a smali town 
community theater — it seems, if not im- 
possible at least highly unlikely. But it 
happens in this Yermont village of 1,400 


souls each theater season and it's been 
happening for a long time. Among the 
cast of characters — all amateurs — are 
couples and entire families that span the 
generations from great grandparents to 
grandchildren. People who have just ar- 
rived in Vermont and people whose an- 
cestors arrived here in the 18th century 
have been tromping around on the old 
Town Hall boards together sińce rehear- 
sals began. 

"It is quite a commitment," says 
Blachly, whose unruly graying hair tops a 
weather-beaten face and bright blue eyes. 
The whole thing has been like standing 
by a elear pond and throwing a stone in 
and watching — suddenly the ripples are 
going in every direction." 

Blachly first proposed a Summer reper¬ 
tory season the previous Fali at an official 
Plainfield Theatre meeting. His an- 
nouncement was greeted with subdued 
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Director Blachly could be looking at left at his daughter Ellen, sitting 
with Susan Cooke in a scene from The Importance of Being Earnest. 
Below, the gentlemen are singing a chorus from Trial By Jury. 



hilarity and filed away under pipę dreams 
by the assembled thespians. Though PLT 
has been around sińce 1851 (when the 
program was madę up of "musie, glees, 
orations, short plays and three-act plays" 
according to the current program notes 
written by Harold Townsend, the 76-year 
old who played Professor Willard in Our 
Town in 1928 — and also in 1978) in recent 
years it has consisted of a Winter produc- 
tion of a Gilbert and Sullivan operetta 
and something in the Summer involving 
young people. Enthusiasm for even those 
few events was high, and Blachly sensed 
that a cross-section community of old and 
new Vermonters and the heavy family 
involvement was worth a chance for ex- 
pansion. So, in April he held auditions. 
"I wanted to do a revival of The Mikado 
because that had played to fuli houses be- 
fore and I knew we could get some of the 
same cast back, and, I wanted to do Our 


Town to involve people in the area who 
had been active in years past. Then, be¬ 
cause I think every repertory ought to 
have a Shakespearean production, I put 
in Twelfth Night which is a play with 
really no stars, and lots of roles for 
women. Then we wanted to combine the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operetta, Trial By 
jury with excerpts from Mozart's Magie 
Fiu te by a popular local opera group, The 
Associated Opera Artists of Vermont. Pd 
say that at those first auditions maybe ten 
percent of the total number of people 
now in the repertory showed up." 

Most people might have given up in 
the face of such a slim turnout. But 
Blachly went right ahead and started re- 
hearsals with his ten percent. 

"And those who were there went out 
and found the rest. As anybody who has 
ever directed community theater knows, 
it isn't directing but twisting people's 


arms that tells the tale." As the musical 
director for lolanthe several seasons ago, I 
discovered this process of finding per- 
formers "after the fact." Little by little, 
our rehearsals filled up until every part 
was cast — several weeks after the audi¬ 
tions. The chorus became much morę 
than its early, unpromising collection of 
voices, and the spirit of camaraderie was 
tremendous. One man, who is now a PLT 
regular and its closest claim to profes- 
sionalism, had been building a house on 
Mapie Hill when Winter arrived and he 
came shivering out of the woods to audi- 
tion. Jack Bradt readily admits that what 
brought him to PLT was morę the urge to 
be in a warm house than the need to re- 
capture the acting and singing he'd left 
behind in New York. But now Jack, who 
is one of the young new Vermonters who 
blends so well with native Plainfielders, 
supports himself as a master carpenter — 
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makeup and storing costumes." 

One of the very best features of this di- 
verse and energetic little theater is the 
opportunity for all ages to work together 
toward a common goal. 'Tm just the di- 
rector," says Bill who has had many 
equally gifted predecessors. "PLT be- 
longs to everybody in it." Blachly's 
daughter Ellen madę most of the costumes 
and was in three of the plays last season. 
His wife Alice was in two plays and 
handled box office — and morę. No child 
involved in the PLT Summer season was 
ever heard to complain to Mom, whining: 
"what can I do today?" In most cases, 
Mom and Grandma were on stage with 
the kids busy with rehearsal. 

Marjorie Townsend is a descendant of 
Jesse Martin who settled Plainfield in 
1797. "He came in on foot with six chil- 
dren and built a log house right below 
what now is the college. Harold and I live 
in a house that used to be Jesse's 
kitchen!" She co-directed Our Town with 
Bill. Marjorie and Harold Townsend are 
in their eighties, and their grandsons, 
two talented Vermont young men, 
played leads in Our Town . 

The Wilder play was definitely the 
keynote of the Summer, though good at- 
tendance and raves of surprise and plea- 
sure that rolled across the Plainfield area 
about all four plays indicated a wide 
rangę of quality community theater. But 
in Our Town , it was almost as if no one 
really had to act. Here were people from 
Plainfield just playing themselves; talking 
about the values, the joys and trials that 
madę up their lives. No one had to worry 
about teaching accents: the inhabitants of 
the mythical Grovers Corners, New 
Hampshire, from Mr. and Mrs. Gibbs, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Webb, to their children 
to the local undertaker, could just as eas- 
ily reside in and around Plainfield. And 
those neighbors who weren't involved in 
the productions, almost always attended 
it. "I have a feeling people are getting 
tired of sitting in front of their electronic 
machinę," Blachly declares. "They want 
to get out and see live people doing 
things — and do things themselves." 

"Plainfield has always been known as a 
good show town," says another Plain¬ 
field resident. "I don't know why we 
can't get that reputation all over again!" 

This Summer, if you happen to be driv- 
ing down Route 2 on a balmy day and see 
a group of people dressed in unconven- 
tional clothing standing on a hillside out- 
side a big white building — don't just 
drive by. Stop and chat a bit and order a 
ticket to whatever is being rehearsed. 
Someone certainly will sell you one — if 
they're not already sold out. 


and in the best small-town tradition, 
often gets hired by people he has met 
through his association with PLT pro¬ 
ductions. 

But even before the Summer repertory 
season, the genuine community spirit of 
PLT has always been in evidence. During 
the year of lolanłhe performances, the 
theater which had been converted from 
the Universalist Church to the Plainfield 
Opera House and Town Hall in 1911, was 
declared below fire safety standards. "We 
have an understanding and cooperative 
board of selectmen," says Blachly, "and 
they appropriated money to bring it up to 
standard. The town is paying to have the 
whole building revitalized. It paid for the 
materiał and PLT did the work." 

The little community of Plainfield ac- 
tually is something other than a prototyp- 
ical New England farm town. For one 
thing, it is the home of Goddard College, 
which at times has had the reputation of 
being anything but staid and old fash- 
ioned. But smali town values have been 


adopted by the people who have settled 
in Plainfield, many of whom originally 
came to town to attend or teach at God¬ 
dard. Royce Pitkin, Goddard's founder 
and president for 27 years, not only has 
many ancestors buried in the local 
cemetery, but also can claim a good 
number of relatives in the current PLT 
program. The mixture of rural and rene- 
gade has always been a hallmark of 
Plainfield, and in recent years all ele- 
ments have been discovering the merits 
of mutual respect and cooperation. 

"All sorts of groups have gotten in- 
volved in sprucing up the Town Hall," 
says Polly Holden. "The New Hamburger 
— which I guess you could cali a self- 
styled 'utopian community' up on East 
Hill — did lots of the painting and car- 
pentry work. And Goddard College is 
letting us use the Old Plainfield Inn, next 
door to Town Hall, for putting on 

The cast of Gilbert and Sullivan's Trial By Jury, 
with Mary Carpenter of Marsh field in the 
forefront, await their curtain cali. 





















Green Mountain 



POST BOY 


BARRE — It was 1 a.m. and Vergilio Luigi Bonacorsi, II Sin- 
daco Supremo, was enjoying himself immensely. 

"Hey Sindaco," somebody yelled. "Sing another song. Sing 
something for these touristas." 

The Mayor, who requires scant prompting either to speak or 
sing, winked at the young man pumping the concertina and 
segued into O Sole Mio. His baritone boomed down North Main 
Street for a hundred yards. The Italian delegation, uncharac- 
teristically quiet for 24 hours, was making up for it now. 

Sociologists sometimes point to Barre as Northern New Eng- 
land's melting pot. But last July's Ethnic Heritage Festival was a 
vivid reminder, if a reminder was necessary, that the melting 
pot is an empty vessel — a myth. 

The Festival was staged as the centerpiece of the federally- 
funded Barre Ethnic Heritage Studies Project. It attracted 
thousands of visitors and reaffirmed the City's claim as a unique 
multi-national enclave. 

There were the Italians, of course. There are always the Ital- 
ians — Northern, Southern and Central. But the French, 
Spanish, Lebanese, Scottish, Polish, English, Irish, Scandina- 
vian, Jewish and German delegations all contributed atmos- 
pherically, if not always numerically, to stirring the ethnic stew. 

And if a City could ever be said to host an Old Home Week 
(end), the claim was rightfully Barre's during this lively and 
sometimes nostalgie interlude. Many native sons and daughters 
had come hundreds of miles for the celebration. Nonę appeared 
disappointed. 

'This is just wonderful," murmured a misty-eyed, 75-year- 
old Anthony Anton. He had come from Florida to ride in the 
paradę with his fellow Lebanese and his son, Roger, the first of 
his nationality to serve on the City Council. T wouldn't have 
missed this for anything." This year's Ethnic Festival will be 
held on July 20 and 21. — Arthur Ristau 

The magazine you hołd is a hybrid of sorts. It is published by 
the Development and Community Affairs Agency of the State of 
Vermont and those of us who help put these pages together and 
get them into your hands are State employees. For years, a State 
appropriation had to be approved by the legislature each ses¬ 
sion to assure Vermont Life' s continuance, but for the past ten 
years the magazine — through sale of calendars and books — 
has been self-sufficient. We are supported by customers and 
subscribers, not tax payers or legislators. And of course we want 
to keep things that way. While we are not part of private enter- 
prise, attempting to reap profits, we are also not so self-suffi¬ 
cient that we can absorb an annual loss. Ideally, in non-fiscal 
terms, we would be perfectly happy neither sinking nor soaring 
but merely treading water. 

But who's treading water these days? Postage keeps going 
up, with an estimated 17 percent rise coming this Summer. 
Paper prices are marching upward at an alarming ratę. Inflation 


is a fact in our lives. And so to keep just treading water, our 
prices have to be raised. We don't like it but we can't get around 
it. Beginning with the Fali, 1979 issue, Vermont Life will cost 
$1.75 on the newsstands, $6 a year for a subscription and $14 for 
three years. (Add $2 a year for foreign delivery.) 

We are also raising our postage and handling charges, though 
"raising" seems an inadequate word for what we are attempting 
to do. Several years ago, we asked our friends to add 50 cents to 
cover postage and handling for each order. But the way postał 
rates were going, that was a classic case of too little too late. This 
year, the least expensive item we mailed was a wali calendar and 
it cost 79 cents postage — never mind the handling. Our annual 
statement told us that we had to start catching up. 

And so again, starting with next Fall's issue, we are going to 
ask that 75 cents be added to each wali or engagement calendar 
ordered and one dollar added for each book. That's still slicing it 
on the conservative side, but as we said before, making a profit 
is not our business. Presenting Vermont and Vermonters is. 

A lot of people are talking about Vermont's new concept for 
Green-Up Day. The ten-year tradition began when then- 
Governor Deane C. Davis decreed that on one May day each 
year, communities should work together to make the State suit- 
ably attired for the arrival of Spring. The emphasis then was on 
the removal of trash, that which had been buried by a blanket of 
snów as well as beverage containers on roadsides. Thousands of 
Vermonters turned out for those early efforts and one direct re- 
sult was the passage of Vermont's Container Deposit law. 

Governor Richard Snelling has infused new life in the Green- 
Up tradition which may give it — like the state's bottle law — a 
national reputation. The new idea is to take this day in Spring, 
continue community projects which clean up and spruce up and 
bring people together. But then keep them together. Have a 
party, a dance, a community supper, a bali, a celebration. The 
idea is to make Green-Up Day one in which the work is not 
without its rewards. A Board of Directors, with Merrill Durdan, 
of Shoreham as executive directors, will coordinate the State 
program. 

We're asking photographers to make the most out of that frigid 
Winter they endured this year. (The record books say it was 
never colder longer in Vermont than it was between February 9 
and February 18, 1979.) During the month of June, we're asking 
for submissions to our Winter Photography Contest — Vermont 
Winter scenics and Vermonters in their Winter world. All sub¬ 
missions should be color transparencies, labeled with location 
and the photographer's name, and accompanied by return en- 
velopes and postage. Cash prizes will be awarded and the win- 
ning entries will be published in the next Winter issue of Ver- 
mont Life. 

To be stylish in Athens (Greece, not Georgia) you should wear 
a sweatshirt with "Vermont University" on the front, or so re- 
ports Bob Pasco of the class of '63 in the UVM Alumni maga¬ 
zine. He is a counselor at the American School there and is 
quoted as saying: "What baffles us is that nine of ten sweatshirts 
we see have 'Vermont University' boldly printed on the front. 
Greek teenagers wear them, laborers wear them, entire Greek 
families wear them and no one has the slightest idea what a 
'Vermont' is, much less where." Pasco confesses to being a bit 
puzzled by the phenomenon. "I don't know if some demented 
alumnus has created this plethora of shirts or if Admissions is 
plowing some new ground." 

University officials say they're baffled, too, but add: "If you're 
going to Athens, don't forget your sweatshirt." 
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UP ATTIC: 

Patent Medicines 


Writłen and photographed 
by Ellison and Frank Lieberman 


I S THERE IN YOUR ATTIC, along with 
the broken chairs, ancient suitcases 
and "bits of string too short to use," a 
boxful of old medicine bottles? If any of 
them still have labels, such as Doivn's 
Elixir, Pettingill's Kidney Wort Remedy, 
Newton's Opodeldoc, etc., etc. (there were 
hundreds of others), you've got a gen- 
uine Patent Medicine bottle and it just 
might be valuable. Depending on rarity, 
they currently sell for prices that rangę 
from three to fifty dollars. Prices for busi¬ 
ness cards and posters are comparable. 
The early medicine boxes, bottle packages 
and labels, especially in mid-19th cen- 
tury, were often splendid creations of or- 
nate type and ornaments, usually with a 
wood engraved portrait of the originator 
and his or her signature and printed on 
colored paper. Posters, for some reason, 
are harder to find than the boxes and bot¬ 
tles but those we have seen have been 
eye-catching and colorful and highly 
decorative. 

In many 19th century households Pa¬ 
tent Medicines were almost as important 
as the family Bibie. Their all-encom- 
passing claims were believed with simple 
fervor, as reams of testimonials to won- 
drous cures attested. 

The purveyors of Patent Medicines 
were not noted for the modesty of their 
claims but nonę, surely, could surpass 
that of A. H. Hood of Winooski, Ver- 
mont. This gentleman took a fuli page in 
the 1865 Vermont Directory and Commercial 
Almanac to advertise his Excelsior Lini- 
ment. Beneath his slightly cross-eyed 
portrait he States, simply, that 'The best 
proof of the superior virtue of this Lini- 
ment is that it cures whatever it is rec- 
ommended for." 

How could you top that? 

Others tried of course; Castoria's 
"Children Cry For It" was pretty good. 
So was the slogan Dr. Kilmer produced 
for his Swamp Root Remedy; "Thou- 
sands Have Kidney Trouble and Don't 
Know It." This was followed by a list of 
some fifty symptoms, at least one of 
which would be felt by anyone. Sales 
soared. 
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We have no idea why Mr. Hood's Ex- 
celsior Einiment didn't sweep the country; 
perhaps he lacked the ambition or means 
to promote it on a large scalę; with such a 
slogan Excelsior Einiment could have been 
in every medicine cabinet in the country. 

Sales of Patent Medicines in the 19th 
century were enormous. Reading old ad- 
vertisements one soon comes to the con- 
clusion that there weren't many doctors 
around, at least not practising medicine. 
A majority seemed too busy working up 
concoctions to cure the myriad vile 
threats to health that stalked the land. No 
matter what the trouble was, it seemed 
some doctor not only had a remedy for it 
but would sell his cure to one and all, 
usually for the price of just one dollar a 
bottle or six bottles for five dollars. 

There were probably as many of these 
concoctions per capita in Vermont as in 
any other part of the country. From 
Windsor came not only Dr. George B. 
Green's Celebrated Oxygmated Bitters but 
also M. R. Paine's Celebrated Green Moun- 
tain Balm of Gilead and Cedar Plaster. Dr. 
Gould in Randolph proffered his Red 
Clcruer Purifyline and advised that "For 




Cancer, all kinds of Tumors and Erup- 
tions of the Skin, Dr. Gould's Red Clover 
Salveoline should be used in connection 
with the Purifyline." From South New- 
bury came Dr. Carter's Pulmonary Balsam 
Compound, while Pettingills Kidney Wort 
Remedy, or Pile Coffe, was madę in St. 
Albans. Henry & Co., in Waterbury, was 
the sole proprietor of a long list of reme- 
dies as were Pond & Morse in Rutland. 
There were many others but far and away 
the most successful of all Vermont's Pa¬ 
tent Medicines was Paine's Celery Com¬ 
pound. 

Wholesale druggists Wells & Richard- 
son of Burlington purchased the formula 
for a vegetable remedy from a Burlington 
widów, a Mrs. Paine. There was nothing 
complicated about it, just a mixture of 
celery extract, hops, coca and 21% pure 
grain alcohol. In their advertising Wells & 
Richardson stressed the use of coca, "the 
famous medicinal plant, used by South 
American aborigines and considered by 
them to be an incalculable nerve tonie." 


Patent medicines that might (just might) be 
tucked away in your attic include (at left) 
Ingham's Pain Extractor, which was said to be 
composed of vegetable ingredients, 85 percent 
alcohol and a touch of opium. Pain killer, indeed! 
With it is Downs Elixir, for tuberculosis. On the 
opposite page are, from left to right, Crystalina 
Magie Skin Cure prepared by A.S. Hull of 
Hinesburgh, Paines Celery Compound (a nerue 
tonie which "restores strength, renews uitality, 
purifies blood and regulates the kidneys, 
Iwer and bowels." For only $1.) and finally, 
the bottles of Oxygenated Bitters manufactured 
by " Doctor " George Green of Windsor. 
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They chewed the leaves and "felt 
strengthened, their misfortunes forgot- 
ten." Paine's Celery Compound apparently 
helped hundreds of thousands of Ver- 
monters and other Americans feel re- 
markably strengthened. Alcohol and coca 
(the latter being the source of cocaine) 
combined to produce a noticeably sooth- 
ing effect on the consumer. 

The tonie was so successful that by 1890 
many imitations were being marketed. 
But, like Lydia Pinkham's Vegetable Com¬ 
pound, no imitations could match it. It 
was sold all over the United States and 
Europę. Despite its alcoholic content, it 
survived the Prohibition era but eventu- 
ally declined in popularity and eventually 
its manufacture ceased. 

In his amusing and informative book, 
The Golden Age of Quackery, Stewart Hol- 
brook holds that the success of almost all 
Patent Medicines was due to massive ad- 
vertising. It began as early as 1692 with an 
advertisement in the Boston Almanac for 
"That Excellent Antidote against all Man- 
ner of Gripings, called Aqua Anti Tor- 
minales, which, if timely taken, not only 
cures the Griping of the Guts, and the 
Wind Cholick, but preventeth that Woe- 
ful Distemper of the Dry Belly Ach. Sold 
by Benj. Harris at the London Coffee 
House in Boston." 

By the end of the 19th century, with 
less than half our present population, the 
sales of Patent Medicines in the U.S. to- 
talled well over $80 million and the list of 
nostrums available to the suffering public 
was vast. The remedies ranged from 
harmless and possibly even beneficial 
mixtures of vegetable compounds to toxic 
but exhilerating combinations of narcotics 



and alcohol, well-colored and flavored. 
The old magazines and newspapers are 
fuli of advertisements for medicines, 
remedies, elixirs, salves and liniments to 
cure every ill known to mankind and very 
probably a few that weren't. Advertise- 
ments were painted on building walls, 
barns and fences all over the country, 
posters proclaimed the virtue of each 
nostrum and many patent medicine 
makers printed almanacs in huge quan- 
tities for free distribution. Pocket-sized 
and fuli of practical information, these 
publications madę themselves indispens- 
able in the home. By association with the 
almanaical facts the patent medicine ad- 
vertisements scattered throughout ac- 
quired an understandable, if undeserved, 
authenticity. 

With bright labels and fancy wrappers 
the boxes and bottles (Nonę Genuine With- 
out This Signature) vied for attention on 
the druggists' shelves. As is often the 
case with such ephemera, most of the 
almanacs, posters, boxes and bottles have 
vanished (hence their interest to collec- 
tors), along with the medicines. That lu- 
crative business came to a halt on the first 
of January, 1907, with the signing of the 
Pure Food and Drug Act by President 
Theodore Roosevelt. "Until that datę," 
writes Holbrook, "the nostrum trade was 
subject to less control and reeked with 
morę fraud and chicanery than even the 
most genteel eon gamę operated under 
the generic name of Wall Street." 

Since there were no legał Controls, 
claims for the curative powers of these 
concoctions were limited only by the im- 
agination and the space available on the 
label or in the advertisement. Pond & 



Morse of Rutland, for instance, produced 
a long list of Patent Medicines. Typical of 
their names and claims was " The Great 
Italian Remedy. For the Immediated Cure 
of Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, Canker 
Rash, Canker of any Part of the Body, 
Erysipelas and all Putrid Sore Throats. It 
is a Surę Cure." 

In their 1860 Almanac these same en- 
terprising gentlemen ran a full-page ad- 
vertisement lauding the medicinal value 
of Binninger's Old London Dock Gin (that's 
right, gin). It is a long ad concluding with 
"Binninger's Old London Dock Gin has 
now received the personal endorsement 
of over seven thousand Physicians, who 
confidently recommend it for the treat- 
ment of Nervousness, Gravel, Dropsey, 
Rheumatism, Obstructions and Sup- 
pressions of the Menses, Kidney Com- 
plaints, etc." Not a word about hang- 
overs. 

But of all the advertisements we have 
seen our favorite is that which was run by 
the firm of Henry & Johnson of Bur¬ 
lington, for Downs Vegetable Balsam Elixir. 
It appears on the back page of Walton's 
Vermont Register for 1871, with not so 
much as a nod in Mr. Longfellow's direc- 
tion: 

DOWN'S ELIXIR 
Wher^ the chilling winds of winter 
Hozvl amid the leafless branches, 

And the singing birds of summer 
Fly away from all the Northland, 

Where the air seems fuli of arrozus, 

Fuli of sharp and stinging arrozos. 

Th en Consumption, fell destroyer, 

Sallies forth to seek his oictims. 

Coughs and colds are his forerunners, 
Marking where success is easy. 

There Consumption, gaunt and ghastly, 
Soon will make his dread appearance 
And will seize his hapless oictims. 

Would you have a surę protection 
From this foe, so justly dreaded? 

A protection so unfailing 
That you need not fear his visits? 

Go and buy some DOWN'S ELIXIR, 

Some real N. H. Down's Elixir; 

Madę from all most healing balsams 
Found in all the Northern forests, 

Balsams of the Pine and Fir tree: 

Madę in Burlington —a city 
Standing near the Champlain waters; 

At one hundred twenty-seven, 

Very near the head of Church Street, 

By the firm of Henry & Johnson, 
Medicine men, well-known to many: 

And for sale at every Drug Storę 
Throughout all the frozen Northland. 

'Tis a safe and surę protection, 

Go and buy it, and be happy. 
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An enormous man, Ben Moffit stands 
-/a. erect and his voice booms with im- 
mense enthusiasm. But despite his tow- 
ering strength, he is mild-mannered and 
humble. His respect for others, especially 
women, hints of an age slightly morę 
Victorian than many of us know today. 
He pardons himself before telling a story 
that may be offensive to the "ladies," and 
he asks permission to cali on a woman be¬ 
fore visiting her. He eats his sandwich 
with a knife and fork and instinctively 
takes off his green cap before entering his 
cabin. 

Ben has extraordinarily large hands. 
The index fingers are bent forward at the 
last joint where they were broken in 
baseball games years ago. On his walks 
through Peru's mountains near his home, 
he always carries something in each 
hand, a gesture that seems best to portray 
a man who has spent an entire life of hard 
work. In one hand he holds a stick or an 
old ski pole, while with the other, he un- 
intentionally elips off a sprig of leaves 
from a bush. Farther along the trail he 


A minimalist who enjoys life richly, 
a survivor, a man of Vermont 

Ben Moffit 


By Fernanda Torras 
Photographs by Allyn Bridgman 
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may drop the branch absent-mindedly to 
point to a tree or a mountain in the dis- 
tance. But inevitably he replaces it with 
another. 

Ben has lived on the same land in Peru 
for most of his 75 years. His Vermont 
heritage extends further back than the 
State itself and the struggles of the origi- 
nal settlers. 'Tm no bloody Englishman," 
he says, yet the first member of his family 
to come to Vermont was of British de- 
scent. When Judah Moffit, Ben's great- 
great grandfather, was 14, he left his 
home in Brimfield, Massachusetts, to join 
Ethan Allen's regiment of soldiers at the 
siege of Fort Ticonderoga. He harassed 
British troops throughout the Revolution 
in the unsettled wooded territories of 
what is now Vermont. When he was 
twenty, and the war was over, he re- 
turned to Brimfield to find nearly his en- 
tire family dead. He married Nancy Han¬ 
cock, John Hancock's niece, and they 
ventured back north to the then-remote 
town of Pawlet. Judah cleared a piece of 
land on the northern slope of Rupert 


Mountain where they settled. 

In 1852, Judah died in Pawlet. He was 
ninety-one. Ninę years later the Civil War 
began, and two of his grandsons, Hiram 
and Luther, enlisted in the eleventh reg¬ 
iment, the largest regiment of soldiers in 
Vermont. For over a year these Vermont- 
ers, put in charge of heavy artillery, 
basked in sunny Washington. But in 
1864, they joined the Army of the 
Potomac at the front. Luther was killed at 
Cedar Creek, Virginia, in October. In less 
than a year Hiram fought in nearly twelve 
battles. By the end of the war, his eyes 
were sunken with exhaustion; his hair 
and beard were shaggy; he was dying of 
ague. In March of 1865, he drafted a letter 
from Petersburg to his nephew in Ver- 
mont. In an exquisite hand, perhaps de- 
lirious with fever and exhaustion, he 
wrote of the grapę and canister shot, of 
his dead brother, and of the dead men 
who "ly so thick that you cant step with- 
out steping on them. . . 

After Hiram mustered out of the army, 
he returned home to Yermont. With only 


a few years to live, he moved with his 
family to Peru. 

In 1890 Hiram's oldest son, Arthur, 
married his 14-year-old neighbor, Anna 
Moore. He moved into the old federal- 
style house on the rugged road between 
Londonderry and Manchester where 
Anna grew up. Arthur worked on a 
nearby farm for a banker from Connec¬ 
ticut while Anna grew flowers and vege- 
tables and raised as many as 600 chickens 
in the barn to sell. Of the six Moffit chil- 
dren Ben was the third. 

In the early 1900s, Ben's formal ediica- 
tion in Peru's one-room school came to an 
end when he went to work on the town's 
roads. He was 13 at the time, earning 
$1.50 for ten hours work a day. Peru was 
not prospering then, but the main 
thoroughfare over the mountain to Man¬ 
chester ran through the town, and the 
roads needed constant care. Ben spent 
evenings in the J. J. Hapgood Storę, lis- 
tening to farmers' stories and acquiring a 
taste for whiskey and chewing tobacco. 

When he was 19, "stout and tough as a 
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race-horse," he left Peru to spend three 
years mining marble ten miles up the 
road in Danby. He worked in the lower 
shafts, half a mile underground, where it 
was hot in Winter and cold in Summer. 
After an early breakfast the men began 
work in the shafts at seven, and didn't 
emerge before five in the afternoon. The 
Winter days passed without a glimpse of 
sunlight, but that didn't bother Ben. He 
and the other men drilled and blasted the 
stone with black powder. They bound the 
50-ton chunks of white marble with thick 
Steel cables before each stone could be 
lifted from the shafts by a derrick, low- 
ered onto a flatcar, and hauled to Barre or 
Rutland for finishing. 

In a ring nearby, the miners spent their 
evenings boxing, fighting in two or three 


one-minute rounds. They wore 16-ounce 
gloves in practice and eight-ounce gloves 
when fighting. // Boxing is a science," says 
Ben, whose hands would seem to need 
no gloves at all. "A good boxer is never a 
knock-out man. He's smarter." Some- 
times the miners challenged champs from 
other towns and counties who came to 
the quarries. Among these prizefighters 
were Clifford Red Riley from Albany and 
A. J. Ryan from Troy. 

After three years in Danby's mines, 
Ben was ready to go home to Peru. He 
stayed on the farm for several years and 
worked on the roads again. He rarely left 
Peru, but did spend three summers in 
Waitsfield in a firetower. Living alone a 
mile and a half up the mountain, he ac- 
customed himself to the solitude that has 


played a large part in his later life. He 
never married, but he has never been 
thoroughly satisfied with a single life. 
Even today, he claims that if he could 
ever relive his life, he would marry: "A 
life alone is a long and tedious one." 

In the years following the Depression, 
Ben's parents died. Most of his brothers 
and sisters left the farm to marry and live 
elsewhere, and his youngest sister — his 
favorite — went away to college in 
Albany, where she has lived ever sińce. 
When Ben eventually took a job on a 
nearby farm, no one lived on the Moffit 
place for 15 years. While he weeded 
flowers and vegetables on one farm, three 
miles down the road naturę gradually but 
inevitably took over the other. His 
mother's golden glows, canterbury bells. 



















and lilacs grew rampant across the yard. 
Weeds, thistles, and raspberry bushes 
surrounded the house and barn which 
eventually collapsed. The foundations of 
the old house rotted and the floor in the 
main sitting room sank. In the kitchen the 
wallpaper, once bright with flowers and 
garlands, faded, peeled, and fell from the 
walls. 

After Ben surveyed the desolation of 
his childhood home, he decided not to 
mow down the weeds, install a new 
foundation, or make any other repairs. 
Instead he built a one room cabin directly 
in front of the large front door of the orig- 




Ben poses with Dottie and Edith Kelton whom he once drove to Orlando, Florida. 
It was one of the few times in his life that he chose to leave Yermont. 


inal house. To question his motive would 
be to question an essential part of Ben: 
that he is a minimalist. If he has no use 
for something, he doesnT keep it. He 
didn't need a large house to live alone, 
but he did need a barn for his equipment. 
After he closed off several rooms in the 
old house, he filled others with tools and 
drove his tractor into the kitchen. 

Nothing in Ben's cabin is superfluous. 
Canned foods are stored in paper bags 
beside a modern refrigerator. A spare tire 
rests against the bed, and shelves above 
the sink hołd boxes of clothes. Next to the 
sink is a large clock he found in the town 
dump ten years ago. It has always run on 
time. The dinner table is in the center of 
the room, and at the far end is a wood 
stove. On the wali beside the stove is the 
mounted head of a deer Ben shot 30 years 
ago on Bromley Mountain. Long fishing 
poles and a fire poker rest on the magnif- 
icent antlers. 

In all his life, Ben has seldom left Yer¬ 
mont, but in 1958, just after Thanksgiv- 
ing, he drove to Orlando, Florida, with 
the "Kelton girls," two sisters who have 
lived in Peru sińce 1905. The girls' father, 
a minister, had bought a house there as a 


retirement home and left it to his chil- 
dren. Afraid to make the thousand mile 
trip alone, the girls asked Ben to drive 
them. They offered to pay for gas, and for 
his meals and hotel room each night. 

Snów and ice covered the roads the 
night before they left. Dottie Kelton rode 
in the front with her Persian cat "Willie," 
and Edith, who mapped out the entire 
itinerary, rode in the back. The morning 
was bitterly cold, and the heater in Ben's 
car didn't work. The driving was 
treacherous, and already several cars had 
driven off the roads into snów banks. 
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In four and a half days they arrived in 
Orlando, where the azaleas and camelias 
were in fuli bloom, and the breezes from 
the water were warm. "The most fascinat- 
ing thing I've ever seen in my life was 
that fountain out in Lakę Eola," Ben says 
20 years later. At night, the spray in the 
center of the vast lakę was lit up under 
green and red lights. On Christmas Day 
Ben gave each of the girls a beach towel 
with enormous pink and red hibiscus 
flowers and the words scrawled "Fun n' 
the Sun, Orlando, Florida." 

"Weil, Pm glad I went down," Ben 
says. "It's the only trip I ever had. So I 
was pretty lucky. I had two good cooks 
and a co-pilot and a navigator. Pd love to 
go see Lakę Eola again. But that would be 
an awful waste, to go see one little pond, 
wouldn't it?" 

After 16 days, Ben drove the Keltons 
back to Vermont. He returned to the 
smali cabin on the farm, and he never 
left the area again. Ben's large hands 
rest in his lap, "Oh no; this old world 
ain't run haphazard. There's reckoning. 
You can see it in the mountains and the 
way the stars shine. The sun rises and 
sets, and the seasons come and go." 
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By Ruth Harvey Kaufman 
Photographs by Michael McDermott 











A stranger could quite easily pass 
through the village of Vershire 
without being aware of it. State Route 
113, the main road, winds upward from 
West Fairlee between scattered houses 
and a church and school high enough 
above the road to escape attention. Only 
the flags waving from the new brick town 
office building and the frame house 
which serves as the local post office 
would indicate that this is, indeed, the 
town of Vershire. 

Once having identified the town, a 
traveler might think there is not much 
going on in this particular corner of Ver- 
mont. And they would be dead wrong. 
There's all kinds of activity but almost all 


Starting with Lenox Titus, in 1779, 
settlers came and cleared land for their 
farms and planted mapie and apple or- 
chards. It was a harsh land with few hori- 
zontal planes and too many ledges not far 
from the surface. There are no natural 
ponds or lakes but rather, streams and 
rivers tumbie down the steep slopes. But 
despite the problems, there were soon 
farms, smali village centers, ten schools, 
several churches and a variety of mills 
scattered throughout the township. 

Gradually, however, the settlers' de- 
scendants left the area for what promised 
to be a morę bountiful, less difficult life in 
the newly developing West. The copper 
company, which had provided jobs for so 



of it is invisible from the main road. You 
just have to know where to find it. 

Once Vershire had morę than its share 
of publicity. A large copper mining and 
smelting center located here madę news- 
paper headlines all over the country in 
1883 when the National Guard was called 
to eon troi a threatened labor riot. But the 
path from notoriety to obscurity was slip- 
pery smooth, and Vershire quickly fell 
into anonymity. 

About 70 percent of the town is cur- 
rently owned by part-time residents but 
the year-round population and activities 
are growing. Its Central Vermont location 
and improved roads have madę Vershire 
an attractive place to live. Employment 
and cultural activities are just a few miles 
away in Barre-Montpelier to the north- 
west or Norwich-Hanover to the south- 
east. It is only 15 miles from Interstate 91. 
But Vershire is not merely special because 
things are close by. It has a vibrant life of 
its own, and a rich history. 


many, went bankrupt and closed. Ver- 
shire's population of some 2,000 persons 
in the nineteenth century fell to a few 
hundred who remained on family farms. 
Farms and mills were given up, the build- 
ings burned, crushed by the weight of 
Winter snów or lost from simple neglect. 
There are some who remember going 
from one farm to another during haying 
seasons, camping out in whatever build- 
ings remained, until the harvest was 
complete. Helping themselves to no one's 
hay, these farmers were also allowing the 
fields to remain open and elear. 

Today the southwestern third of the 
town is completely uninhabited and 
virtually trackless. Though without 
people, it abounds in wildlife making it 
fine, albeit formidable, hunting country. 

But, in the rest of the town much of the 
land has remained open and accessible. A 
recent tour through the hills revealed a 
great diversity of activities from relatively 
new settlers who now cali Yershire home. 
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Bob and Rosemary Youngquist, on the 
Miller Pond Road, are in the Christmas 
tree business. They didn't plan it that 
way but they are now up over their ears 
in balsam, pine and spruce. Bob had been 
an executive with a large Corporation in 
Massachusetts when he and Rosemary, 
with three smali children, started looking 
for a Summer home. In 1960 they found 
this former dairy farm with its lovely, 
well-maintained house and 542 acres. 
The previous owners had planted 80 of 
those acres in evergreens under the Soil 
Bank program. Assuming the obligations 
of that growth, along with pruning, fer- 
tilizing, spraying, harvesting and ship- 
ping, now makes a full-time business. 
Corporate accounting gave way to holi- 
day greenery and the Youngquists be- 
came full-time residents and farmers. 

Though they are busy all year with the 
trees and the short-haired cattle they are 
raising for breeding purposes, life really 
gets hectic around October when they 
start cutting brush for garlands and 
wreath making. Last year, about 2,000 
trees went out on the trucks. The 
Youngquists also do some retail selling at 
the farm and invite neighbors to select 
and cut their own Christmas trees. 

Ben Drew also grows trees, but his 
produce bright red apples — in abun- 
dance. For many years he had operated a 
large orchard in Massachusetts. He was 
looking for a place to start an orchard 
smali enough to use only local labor in an 
area where, as a Dartmouth graduate, he 
had roots and many old friends. In 1963 
he found this 400-acre farm. He says that 
to a professional orchardist like himself, 
the first sight of this lovely 30-acre open 


field in the perfect setting was "like a 
ringing beli to the ears of an old fireman." 

Of the buildings on the property at that 
time, the real estate agent had described 
"the house as nil and the barn as niller." 
The house was restorable and is now 
used to house visitors and the pruners 
and pickers in season. The barn was a lit- 
tle closer to its claimed condition and fell 
down. 

Drew invited me to visit the orchard on 
the first day of the harvest. A tali, gray- 
haired man who always exudes dignity, 
even in work clothes, he was a charming 
host as he walked with me through row 
after row of perfectly-shaped, pampered 
trees heavily laden with gorgeous, uni- 
formly shaped apples. The orchard is 
planted at medium density with semi- 
dwarf stock of Cortland, Delicious and 
Mclntosh. The trees are pruned to a 
maximum height of about twelve feet so 
that, with the aid of a short stepladder, 
even a short girl can reach the apples. At 
harvest time there are about 25 pickers 
and tractor drivers at work — students, 
housewives and handymen from Ver- 
shire and nearby communities. The or¬ 
chard ships about 15,000 bushels a year. 

Sarah Drew is an accomplished eques- 
trienne. She keeps three horses, one 
which she raised from a foal, and is an 
expert riding on the old town roads 
which are her favorite trails. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Drew take an active part in com- 
munity life — she on the executive board 
of the Historical Society and Land Com- 
mittee and he as a town selectman. 

Who would have thought of growing 
cymbidium orchids in Vermont? Frank 
and Doris Walkę, experienced horticul- 

to cover the original mining uillage site and logging 
is often only possible using horses. 


Vegetation has returned 

through this second growth 



turists, did when they came to Vershire in 
1969, built a house and a greenhouse on 
the North Road and grew the flowers to 
be shipped to a Boston market. Unfortu- 
nately, their enthusiasm and expertise 
was over-matched by the climate and 
rocky soil. The latter contained too many 
soluble salts and the former contained too 
much Winter. After five years, the or¬ 
chids proved to be an unprofitable ven- 
ture and the greenhouse was closed and 
sold. 

Others might have considered retire- 
ment but not the Walkes. They both 
transferred their enthusiasm to the senior 
community service work in nearby Brad- 
ford, she, now, in the resource center and 
he in the greenhouse at the Oxbow Union 
School. Their house echoes in the Sum¬ 
mer with the voices of five Walkę grand- 
children and their friends, romping about 
the hills or splashing in the pond. It is 
seldom quiet, and almost never somber. 

The town report lists Waller M. Conard 
as moderator of town meetings and 
member of the planning commission, but 
to everyone who knows him, he's "Mac." 
(His middle name is MacNiven.) When 
he and his wife, Doris, were working at 
the Putney School some years ago, they 
hoped to one day open their own prep 
school, similar to but smaller than Putney 
and having a style which reflected their 
own personalities. They found an ideał 
site in a 300-acre farm in Vershire Center 
near the big open field which had been 
cleared for the town common two cen- 
turies earlier. The Mountain School 
opened in 1963. With a student body of 
about 30, a faculty and staff of 11, and the 
Conard's own children in close prox- 
imity, the atmosphere is that of a large, 
warm family. Most of the students live at 
the school but a few day students are 
driven from nearby homes. 

In addition to the rigorous academic 
Schedule there are science labs, crafts 
programs which include spinning, weav- 
ing, pottery and jewelry making and 
musical instruction. A machinę shop is 
under construction and in the old barn- 
turned-library, book-lined shelves nestle 
between aged, hewn beams. 

For five weeks each Summer, the 
Conards host students and faculty from 
the Walden School which is the prepar- 
atory division of the Peabody Conser- 
vatory of Musie in Baltimore. Their 
Schedule is crowded with classes, lessons 
and practice time but the school chorus is 
always willing to perform at town func- 
tions and the faculty presents free con- 
certs on Sunday afternoons in the school 
library. 

At the four-way crossroads on Yershire 
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A New Community Center 
For fersh/re 


A recent event in Vershire created a holiday atmosphere 
unlike anything this town has seen in years. A festive 
crowd gathered to watch the old Advent Christian Church be 
lifted off its foundation, placed aboard a flatbed truck and 
hauled five twisting miles downhill to its present location in 
the village center. In its new location, it has become a 
much-needed community center. 

For over a decade, town meetings were held in a large ga- 
rage which had originally been constructed to house graders 
and snowplows, not people. The building was cold, noisy 
and had all the intimacy of a football stadium. 

Several alternatives had been considered and rejected but 
last year the Town Center Committee came up with a pro- 
posal which did meet with widespread enthusiasm. In a rare 
display of unanimity, a large turnout of voters at the March 
meeting agreed to accept the gift of the old, long vacant, 
South Vershire church from the Historical Society and the 
donation, by Mrs. Sarah Drew, of an 18-acre site in Vershire 
village opposite the Town Clerk's office on Route 113 to 
which the church would be moved. 

This was not the first move for the historie building. It was 
erected in 1872 as a Methodist church for the Cornish miners. 
But the miners left and the building was sold in 1912 to the 
Advent Christian Society, a Baptist group. At that time it was 
cut into three sections and moved, by ox team, to South Ver- 
shire — about two miles away. That parish, in turn, dwin- 
dled and, in 1973, the two remaining members sold the 
century-old meeting-house to the Historical Society with the 
provision that it be removed from that site within five years. 
Since it was the last surviving structure from the mining vil- 
lage the Society was anxious to preserve it. 

After months of planning, the 30 by 50-foot church was to 
travel again, this time, except for its porch and belfry, in one 
piece, on the 18-wheel, flat-bed truck. Unfortunately, on the 
appointed day, heavy rains mired the roads and the proces- 
sion moved at snail's pace, taking nearly ten hours. 

Despite the weather hundreds of onlookers lined the way 
to watch the paradę — first, the town's grader, power and 
telephone crews on hand to remove and replace wires, men 
with chain saws cutting out overhanging limbs, television 
and newspaper people, the church itself, swaying omi- 
nously, followed by a varied group of cars, trucks, bicycles 
and pedestrians. 

The church was placed on a new concrete foundation and 
provided with a furnace room, kitchen, bathroom, and a 
multi-purpose room for futurę meetings of the Historical So¬ 
ciety. The venerable structure will get a major face-lift: resto- 
ration of the main entrance to its original center location and 
a much-needed painting which will be done mostly by vol- 
unteers under the direction of local architect George Hathorn 
and builder Frank Rowell. 

The unanimous approval of the proposal by the voters got 
good press coverage which, in turn, brought about the return 
of the church's silver-plated Communion service. Donated in 



Wending its precarious way down firn 1 miles of dirt road, 
the one time church and meeting house was transferred and 
transformed into Vershire's Community Center. 


1877 by one E.P. Johnson, it was given to a new Methodist 
parish in Bethel after the mines closed. After several years in 
Bethel it was replaced and languished in a closet, then an 
attic and finally surfaced at an antique auction. It was pur- 
chased by Manuel Miller, son of the late pastor of the 
Methodist church, who remembered his mother polishing 
the flagon, bread piąte and two cups before the Communion 
services. Spotting the story about the Vershire church in a 
newspaper, he donated the set to the Historical Society for 
display in the refurbished interior of its old home. 

For the 18-acre site, models were constructed by Dart- 
mouth students under the direction of a landscape architect 
which will produce, in time, a parking area, a new town 
common, playing fields and perhaps a new school. In the fu¬ 
turę, a traveler seeing the freshly painted church and chil- 
dren playing on the green will know that this is, indeed, 
downtown Yershire, Vt. — Ruth H. Kaufman 
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Abcrue, orchardist Ben Drew maneuvers a tractor into the barn. 

Below, an exchange of Sunday morning pleasantries. 



Heights stands what one might think is 
the counterpart of an old country storę, 
but it really isn't a storę at all. It's Ward's 
Garage. Steve Ward reopened his late fa- 
ther's service station and found very 
quickly that his skills were much in de- 
mand. His wife, Diann, helps with the 
accounts and young, curly-haired Timmy 
pumps gas when he is not in school or 
skimming about on his motorbike. 

Steve's business card reads "25-hour 
towing" and indeed, in the brisk Summer 
season, he's open seven long days a 
week, needs one or two helpers to keep 
up with the work, and seems to work 
morę hours than there are in a day. 

The garage is the center of activity on 
the Heights. Usually crowded with vehi- 
cles and people, it's the place to stop if 
you want to chat with neighbors who are 
picking up mail from one of the cluster of 
mailboxes out front, hear the latest news, 
get a soft drink and a sandwich, or dis- 
cuss town business (Steve is also a 
selectman, deputy sheriff and volunteer 
fireman). 

Just up the Goose Green Road from the 
gas station is the Vershire School, a pri- 
vate prep school with a student body of 
110 and a Staff of 20. Many of the stu- 
dents, whom founder Richard Wright de- 
scribes as "brilliant underachievers," are 
just beginning to realize their fuli poten- 
tial. Most go on to college. Situated on a 
vast 1,000-acre tract, the school also takes 
advantage of its location, adding a fuli 
farm community program to its regular 
curriculum. 

In the Summer, the school grounds are 
buzzing with activity: in addition to a 
Summer program, there are three sepa- 
rate camps. The Judgment Ridge Camp, 
on the school site, is traditional and em- 
phasizes arts and horseback riding. The 
Pioneer-Wilderness Camp is for those in- 
terested in homestead farming, log cabin 
building, survival camping, backpacking 
and mountain climbing. And then there 
is the Vershire School Stables and Riding 
School which provides instruction for 
beginners, intermediates and experts. 
Located on a high ridge with views to 
both the east and west, this is spectacular 
riding country. 

And so there is a lot morę to Vershire 
than meets the eye — at least the eye of a 
casual observer. Our town has doctors, 
veterinarians, lawyers, ministers, accoun- 
tants, college professors and an anthro- 
pologist. There are also some Tituses in 
town, descendants of the original settler. 
We often think their great, great, great, 
great grandfather, Lenox, would be 
pretty pleased with the way his Vershire 
exists today. We are. tCr> 






































































Details, Details, Details. 


Who 

needs 

them? 


Weil, 
possibly 
you might. 


Fully Detailed Maps Statewide Calendar of Events 

Where to Stay and Eat — What to Do and See 


espccially if you re planning a visit to Vermont in the next season or two. 

Vermont Life Magazine s 1979 Guide to Vermont has just about every relevant detail 
needed to keep visitors informed, relaxed, and aware of what is happening and where 
throughout the Green Mountain State. Vermonters, too, will be delighted with the 
precise maps, all-inclusive events calendar (covering happenings from June 
through October) and special full-color features on many of the attractions 
which make Vermont, from border to border, one of America s prime tourist 
attractions. Use the bind-in envelope in this issue to order your copy 
— only $1.50 plus 50 cents for postage and handling. 











Part-Time Farmer 

... ten tuns of stun 


By Noel Perrin 

Photographs by Richard W. Brown 


A nyone who owns land in Vermont 
l has rocks to deal with. Anyone who 
both owns land and farms it becomes a 
specialist in rocks. He has to. Rocks are 
natural enemies of farm equipment. A 
boulder sticking up as little as two inches 
can catch your cutter bar when you're 
mowing hay — and few thuds are morę 
sickening. Hitting, say, five rocks in the 
course of an afternoon's mowing can re- 
duce a man to quivering jelly. I have 
known a sober middle-aged farmer to 
leap off his tractor and peer through the 
tali grass like Tarzan tracking elephants, 
because he thought he saw a glimpse of a 
gray hump in the next swath. 

Stones in plowland are even worse. No 
worry about the ones above ground; here 
you can easily see them, and, at some 
cost to the straightness of your furrows, 
detour around. But the ones just under 
the surface are another matter. You fear 
that at any second the plowshare will 
smash into one. A Vermonter plowing a 
strange field consequently wears the cau- 
tious expression of a pilot guiding a ship 
into a harbor that he knows to be fuli of 
shoals and reefs and quite possibly 
minefields. 

For these reasons, a good farmer will 
go to quite a lot of trouble to get the 
Stones out of his fields. I myself am not a 
good farmer. Oh, Tve pulled a few boul¬ 
ders out with my tractor, loaded them 
onto a borrowed stoneboat, and dragged 
them to the nearest swamp. I've even in- 
corporated a few into stone walls. But I 


only attack the little ones — say, up to a 
thousand pounds. The big ones I learn to 
avoid when I mow. As for plowing, I 
don't do any. Tm too chicken. 

I have a young neighbor, though, who 
shows signs of becoming one of the best 
farmers around. For the last several years 
Ellis Page has been growing corn on a 
four-acre piece of plowland that his father 
and grandfather worked before him. It's 
good land, too: level and well-watered. 

Long ago — probably in the eighteenth 
century — some farmer took out all the 
Stones that could be moved with a team 
of oxen. Morę recently, Ellis's father got 
some still bigger ones with his tractor. 
What that left was a beautiful elear field 
with about eight giant boulders dotted 
across it, ranging in size from half a 
Honda to a whole Chevy II. Some were 
half out of the ground, some nearly flush. 
A couple morę lurked five or six inches 
under the surface, with soil carefully built 
up over them by Ellis's father and grand¬ 
father, the way a balding man combs his 
hair over the bald spot. From my point of 
view, those rocks were as enduring a part 
of our local landscape as Potato Hill, or 
the Pompanoosuc River. 

One Sunday last August, though, I was 
walking past Ellis's cornfield on my side 
of the boundary, and I noticed a scene of 
unusual activity. There were a tractor, a 
baekhoe, and a very smali bulldozer 
gathered around one of the boulders. 
They weren't messing up the corn, be¬ 
cause last year Ellis only planted corn on 



the upper side of the field, where there 
are no rocks. I stopped to watch. 

The baekhoe had already dug a deep 
trench around the rock, which was one of 
the half-buried ones. And someone had 
already fixed slender logging chains 
around the rock, and the rock had visibly 
shifted forward in its bed. 

At the moment I arrived, Ellis was sit- 
ting on his old Allis-Chalmers tractor, 
which was chained to the front of the 
rock. Ed Paige, his father, was beside him 
on the little bulldozer, similarly chained. 
A neighbor named Alford Stone, who's a 
Professional equipment operator, had his 
baekhoe to one side. By extending the 
boom as far as it would reach, he was just 
able to get the hoe teeth under the back of 
the rock. The tractor whined, the 
bulldozer growled and spun its worn 
treads, the baekhoe madę a throaty roar 
— and the rock moved forward in its hole 
maybe an inch. 

Undismayed, Alford dismounted from 
his baekhoe, and jumped lightly onto the 
rock. "We'll get this stun," he said. He 
rearranged the chains so that the angle of 
puli would be slightly different. Then the 
tractor whined, the bulldozer growled, 
the baekhoe roared. The rock crept for¬ 
ward and up out of the hole almost a foot. 

Twenty minutes la ter, the rock was half 
out of the hole, and apparently coming 
no further. The last two pulls hadn't 
moved it at all. Alford only smiled. He 
got Ed to take his place on the baekhoe, 
and hopped on the bulldozer (which he 










Aiithor Pcrrin and his neighbor Ellis Page attack a few of the rocks łhat have been intruders in their pastures for centuries, 


owns). Ellis unchained it, and Alford 
calmly backed it down what looked to me 
like a 60-degree slope into the bottom of 
the now quite large pit behind the rock. 
There was just room for it. He set the 
blade against the back of the rock, and 
once again every machinę strained to the 
limit. The rock moved about half an inch. 

"Maybe you could use another trac- 
tor," I said to Ellis, and he agreed that 
another one could do no harm. It took me 
less than ten minutes to come snorting 
back on my International Harvester 504. 
Alford chained me to the front, next to 
Ellis. Then all four of us, mounted on our 
machines, pulled and pushed — and the 
great rock came lurching out of its hole. 


No one broke out any champagne. In- 
stead, Ed, Ellis, and Alford set about 
making a train. It had two engines, one 
car, and a caboose. First came Ellis's trac- 
tor, tightly hitched to the bulldozer blade. 
Then the bulldozer, tightly hitched to the 
rock. Then the boulder itself, looking 
enormous now that it was all above 
ground. Finally the backhoe, which 
Alford had turned around, so that now 
his bucket loader was pressed against the 
back of the rock. 

Instead of someone blowing a whistle, 
Ed shouted, "Let's go / 7 and the train 
moved off on a hundred-yard journey to 
a piece of wet ground at the bottom of the 
field. There the boulder was pushed up 


against four others that had already been 
taken out. The crew, not knowing any- 
thing about railroad rules on what consti- 
tutes a day's work, immediately set out 
on the next run. 

Two days la ter, on my way out to my 
woodlot, I took a Steel tape, and mea- 
sured the stone I had helped to puli out. 
It is nine feet long by eight feet wide, and 
at the center nearly four feet thick. Solid 
granite. Granite weighs 165 pounds per 
cubic foot. Making fuli allowance for ir- 
regularities I calculate that boulder at well 
over ten tons. 

Talk about weight lifters! Vermont 
farmers may well be the national cham- 
pions. ^0° 
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The Second Annual 
Yermont Buggy Trip 


By Elizabeth C. Winship 
Photographs by Hanson Carroll 


I t was pouring rain, but we couldrTt 
delay our departure morę than a 
couple of hours. It takes too long to drive 
a horse 25 miles. So, despite the weather, 
we harnessed up the horses and set off 
about 11 one July morning. 

There were ten of us, in four carriages, 
all drawn by handsome Morgan horses. 
This was the start of the second annual 
Winship family buggy ride, consisting of 
Tom and Liebe Winship, two daughters, 
Peggy Winship and Josie Ramstad, our 
niece Nan Coolidge and her fiance, Barry 
Foster, and our cousins, the Bennett fam¬ 
ily, Harrison, Maisie, Sarah and Jan. 
"What do you do this for?" people keep 
asking. "For fun" was the only answer 
we could come up with. 

On our maiden voyage, last Summer, 
some of us had driven from East Ran- 
dolph, in the center of the State, to 
Greensboro, in the Northeast Kingdom, a 


trip of about 80 miles. This year we were 
making a circle from Randolph to South 
Woodstock, by way of Barnard and back 
again via Pomfret, a hundred miles of 
some of Vermont's most inclined terrain. 

After weeks of planning routes and 
food and lodging and conditioning the 
horses, it was pretty depressing to set off 
during a downpour. But, we dressed in 
rainsuits, boots and hats, wrapped all our 
gear in plastic bags, and before we'd gone 
half a mile, the weather was forgotten. 
We kept dry mostly, and the horses 
seemed to relish the cool splashes. 

We hauled up a smart hill, right off the 
bat. One doesn't expect flatness in Yer¬ 
mont but steepness becomes much morę 
important when you are operating on one 
horse power. This we learned in the first 
ten minutes. Other things we learned, 
plodding along at four or five miles per 
hour, was that views are morę glorious; 


wildflowers, butterflies, and birds are 
morę visible; old houses and barns took 
on special character and we had time to 
talk to people along the way. Also, we 
learned that flapping aluminum scares 
horses as well as birds. So do cows, run-l 
ning suddenly up to the fence to see 
what's going by. A startled horse darts 
forward, we discovered, so we learned to 
keep a good distance between carriages. 

After a long afternoon puli the rain 
stopped and the sun was almost shining 
as we pulled into Ed and Priscilla Oak- 
land's farm. They had offered stabling for 
the night, and the tired horses were bed- 
ded down in commodious box stalls. 

The second day was overcast, perfect 
driving weather. We started in high spir- 
its, and nearly ended in disaster. Leaving 
Barnard, we went by Silver Lakę, and 
then took an abandoned road that we had 
checked out previously on foot. 

We had specifically wanted to get off 
the beaten track but we discovered, 
almost too late, that some roads are 
abandoned because they are too steep. At 
one point, coming down a mountain, one 
carriage suddenly flipped over and the 
marę plunged forward. Barry lept to the 
horse's head, steadying her as the twist- 
ing shaft threatened to tip her over. Peg 
jumped to assist, and incredibly, the only 
damage was a little chipped paint. But we 
learned, very specifically, that dotted 


One horse-powering out from Woodstock was a drizzly event. No one counted on that much rain. 
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lines on maps mean roads that should be 
avoided. 

Later in the afternoon we had one of 
the high points of our trips. Crossing the 
Ottauquechee River, just below West 
Woodstock, is a covered bridge, and 
clopping through it the four Morgans set 
up a noise to delight the ear, while the 
rhythm of their hooves set up a corre- 
sponding motion in the planking that was 
delightful. A tourist, parked to photo- 
graph the bridge, was almost beside him- 
self as we appeared in his view finder. 

Finally, after a long uphill road to 
South Woodstock, we pulled into the 
stables of the Green Mountain Horse As- 
sociation and gave the horses a careful 
grooming. Some of us sponged and 
wiped the tired animals while others care- 
fully cleaned the harnesses. 

After a good night at the Kedron Valley 
Inn, and an early morning swim and 
breakfast, it began to rain — and hard. It 
was discouraging to drape our handsome 
carriages in plastic bags, to protect the 
precious upholstery. We would have 
liked to treat Woodstock to a display of 
elegance, but instead went through town 
in an odd assortment of rain gear, um- 
brellas and flapping plastic. 

Our finał stage stop was at the home of 
friends, Gaił and Bob Haydock. Their old 
farmhouse is near the top of the Skyline 
Trail, with magnificent views of the hills 


of Pomfret. Sixteen hooves flew in the air 
as the horses rolled in ecstasy in wet 
grass. Bodies flew in ecstasy too, as we all 
plunged into their delicious cool pond. 
Larry and Joannę Winship, who live in 
West Brookfield, brought up the "chuck 
wagon" and we dined in style to the ac- 
companiment of a crashing thunder 
storm. A cold front had moved in and 
was clearing out the air at last. 

The sun woke us early the next day and 
we grained the horses as early fog lifted 
from the valleys below. It was nice to 
have the sun, but hot, too. We coasted 
down the long hill towards East Barnard, 
and stopped to buy lemonade from two 
pleased boys who'd set up a stand on a 
normally very untrafficked road. 

By noontime we had madę good time 
trotting along several miles of fiat brook- 
side road, and then scrambled over an- 
other back woods hill road. We pulled up 
to Hitching Post Farm in South Royalton 
for an elegant spread set up under a wal- 
nut tree for us by Joe McLaughlin and his 
family. 

Harnessing up for the last time, Tom 
said: "Weil, it looks now that we've got it 
madę." 

"You're not home yet," Joe cautioned. 
And he was too right! Within a mile, a 
horse running loose in a pasture spooked 
one of our mares. She took a couple of 
jumps forward, and ran the wheel of her 




The squeaky wheel gets the grease but so do all 
the others as the Winship elan ends a day of buggy 
riding with some preventive maintenance. 


carriage up over the wheel of the buggy 
just in front. Her vehicle upset, throwing 
Nan, Maisie and Josie onto the hard 
pavement. Scared by this, the marę took 
off. The carriage miraculously righted it- 
self, and she disappeared at fuli gallop 
through the tunnel under Interstate 89. 
Some of us ran after the horse, while 
others looked after the scared and bruised 
passengers, or called the police. It 
seemed a certain disaster. 

While we were discovering that no one 
was seriously injured the marę suddenly 
came tearing back through the under- 
pass, carriage and all. A man in a truck 
had turned her back up the hill, and 
Harry and Josie caught her. Miraculously, 
the horse was practically unscathed. 
Wheels and shafts were cracked, making 
the carriage unusable, but far from a total 
loss. A State trooper arrived, and after 
scratching his head over how to fili out 
his accident form, he kindly took care of 
the slightly injured passengers and ar- 
ranged for a trailer for the horse. 

Relieved but sad, the remaining car¬ 
riages set off for the last leg. We cut the 
trip short by traveling on the highway for 
quite a spell, and found it surprisingly 
soothing. Route 14 has little auto traffic, 
and rolling along on the smooth road was 
pleasant indeed. Pretty soon our Mor¬ 
gans began to smell home. They perked 
up, and despite the heat and the longest 
day yet, turned down the road towards 
the barn at a smart trot. 

We were tired, dusty and glad to be 
back. "Would we do it again?" we asked 
each other. "You bet" was the unani- 
mous answer. Vermont is surely the 
place, and Morgans surely the way to 
make a long, slow trip to yesterday. 
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ASHLEY WOLFF’S ARTISTRY 

HAS BROUGHT MEW LIFE 
TO DOOLITTLE FARM 


A lot of traffic has been going 
slowly past Doolittle Farm lately. 
Three years ago only Charolais cattle 
fanciers knew about the beef cattle oper- 
ation located off Route 22A in Shoreham. 
However, sińce the day I let Ashley Wolff 
loose with her paint brushes in my barn- 
yard, the farm and its barn paintings 
have madę Doolittle Road an increasingly 
popular detour for Addison County 
drivers. 

Hardly a day goes by without at least 
one visitor to our drive-in art gallery. We 
frequently watch cars heading toward 
Lakę Champlain slow down and puli in at 
the first barn where Ray Gibeault, the 
hired man is pouring a pail of slop to a 
group of eager pigs. Or is he? People 
stop, shout and wave, but Ray and the 
pigs pay them no mind. Morę action 
beckons up the driveway by the cow and 
haybarns. A startled Ray appears again 
from the door of the chicken coop. He is 
watching Mr. Scott, the Charolais buli, 
bursting through the door of the haybarn 
scattering hens before him. Meanwhile 
three cows are escaping from the adjacent 
cowbarn while a black lab, a border collie, 
a smiling blond girl, and a mellow old 
brown cow appear to be relaxing and en- 
joying the action. By no w most travelers 
realize they have been had, and many 
leave talking to themselves. But many 
come back for another look at Ashley's 


Written and photographed 
by Timothy Clemens 

lifelike, life-sized murals and they bring 
families and friends. 

Three years ago Ashley was one visitor 
who liked what she saw at the farm and 
decided to stay. It was an early Spring 
morning during mud season, and I was 
late finishing chores in my capacity as 
manager of the family farm. She was 
home for a weekend from the Rhode Is- 
land School of Design, was touring the 
area with an architect friend, looking at 
old brick houses. Being a Middlebury na- 
tive and familiar with the local back 
roads, she knew about one of the oldest 
brick houses in the valley built by the 
founder of Shoreham, Ephriam Doolittle. 
As I was unloading the last of the hay, 
she walked up, introduced herself, and 
asked, "May we take pictures of the 
house?" 

"Tli do better than that; Tli give you the 
nickel tour," I said pulling off my mud 
caked rubbers and leading them into the 
house. The tour lasted well into the after- 
noon. I didn't realize it at the time, but 
this art student and I were to become fast 
friends. Over the next couple of years she 
came to think of the farm as a refuge 
where she could always find something 
to draw or paint. 

One recent fali, Ray and I renovated 
the haybarn adding a 16- by 14-foot slid- 


ing door. The artist was visiting one day, 
and she noticed the two new bare panels 
on the side of the barn. 

"What color should I paint them?" I 
asked. 

"Gee they're so nice and smooth; you 
should let me paint a mural," Ashley 
said. 

"What would you paint?" 

"I think Td do the Garden of Eden be- 
cause I could paint the things 1 like the 
most, animals figures, and landscape," 
she explained. 

Having seen Ashley's water colors, 
prints, embroidery, pastels, and work in 
other media, I liked the idea. I had no 
doubt she could make my door the envy 
of the neighborhood. 

The door would eventually have to be 
painted anyway, so I told her to plan it for 
the following summer. 

Ashley expected to spend at least eight 
weeks on the job because she had never 
worked on such a large surface before. It 
was on-the-job training when she began 
priming the door in early June. Because 
much of the work was off the ground we 
found ourselves relying on Ray's in- 
genuity to solve the problem of covering 
the whole area without a cumbersome 
scaffold. He suggested using the skid 
steer bucket loader which normally 
scrapes manure from the barns and pens. 
After cleaning it, Ashley found she had a 


































































comfortable and portable perch for her- 
self, Pumpkin, her border collie puppy, 
and all her materials. We were all amazed 
when the Garden of Eden was completed 
in less than three weeks. 

"How come you finished so soon?" I 
asked, not surę how I would keep Ashley 
employed from that point on. 

"I was really picky at first, trying to mix 
five basie colors into a hundred and one 
plus trying for effects you'd only notice if 
you got really close to it. After I painted 
the figures of Adam and Eve where I 
practically outlined every porę, I really 
began to simplify and started to enjoy it 
morę, too." 

One day while the artist was putting 
the finishing touches on the garden, she 
stopped to tell me about the finest com- 


pliment she had received in the barnyard. 

"Do you remember that little white calf 
I added to the mural yesterday? Weil, it 
surę fooled the old cow that freshened 
last night." 

"Why, what happened?" I asked. 

"She was just wandering past when 
she spotted the painting from the corner 
of her eye and rushed up to sniff it, think- 
ing it was hers. That poor cow was really 
confused/' Ashley reported, gleefully. 

Having decided that if she could fool a 
cow she could certainly fool the people 
driving by the farm, she began using a 
trompe 1'oeil method and painted action 
scenes on all the remaining barn doors. 
She used all available characters, both 
human and animal to star in her paint- 
ings, posing the subjects in doorways and 


taking snapshots to get the angles and 
shadows just right. 

As the sponsor of this project there was 
little I had to do except keep Ashley 
supplied with iced tea and salt tablets. As 
the Summer went on, the artist pro- 
gressed to the point where she was com- 
pleting a life-sized mural every week. 
When she put her brushes down in late 
July, eight doors on the various barns and 
outbuildings were sporting murals. 

"I think they illustrate what conceiva- 
bly could be happening inside the barns 
or what I wish were happening. I like the 
fact that people can enjoy them as they 
drive by. Now my big ambition is to paint 
a mural on a barn that is beside a paved 
road!" Ashley says. She clearly relishes 
an audience. c 


Perched on a bucket loader, Ashley Wolff adds finishing touches to her Garden of Eden mural. 

At left, farm hand Ray Gibeault stands next to his ozon portrait. 
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Calendar of Summer Euents 

Compiled by Helen Benedict 


Because these listings were compiled last Winter, 
there may be changes in time or datę. An expanded 
uersion of Summer events is in Vermont Life's 
1979 Guide to Vermont (see pg. 55). Also, for 
additional information, write: Euents Dept., 
Vermont Deuelopment Agmcy, Montpelier 05602; 
or uisit local information booths when traueling in 
Vermont. 


St. Johnsbury Atheneum Art Gallery Mon. & 
Fri. 9:30-8, Tues.-Sat. 9:30-5; Fairbanks Muse- 
um & Planetarium Mon.-Sat. 9-4:30, Sun. 1-5 
p.m.; Mapie Grove Museum 8-5 p.m. 9-5 Sat., 
Sun., & Holidays; Sharon Joseph Smith 
Birthplace dawn to dusk; Grand Isle Depot 
Gallery daily 10-6; Montpelier Wood Art Gal¬ 
lery Tues.-Sat.; Vt. Historical Society Museum 
Mon.-Fri. 8-4:30; Image Co-op Gallery, noon- 
11, exc. Mon.; Danby Peel Gallery daily 10-5, 
exc. Tues.; Woodstock Gallery 2 daily 10-5, 
exc. Sun.; Vermont Institute of Natural Science 
Mon.-Fri. 9-4; Hist. Soc. Museum Mon.-Sat. 
10-5, Sun. 2-5:30; DAR House opens mid-June; 
Cabot Farmers' Co-op Creamery Mon.-Sat.; 
Windsor Vt. State Craft Center Mon.-Sat. 10-5; 
Newport Amer. Mapie Products Factory 
Mon.-Fri. 8-4:30; Waterbury Ctr. Cold Hollow 
Cider Mili 8-6; Strafford Yermont Artisans 


CONTINUING EVENTS 

Wed.-Sun. 11-5; Essex Jct. Discovery Museum 
daily; W. Brattleboro Chelsea House Folklore 
Center concerts Tues., Fri., Sat.; Plymouth 
Cheese Corp. daily 8-5:30; Stowe Stan Marc 
Wright Galleries 10-6; Chester Depot Dawson 
Grist Mili Gallery June 30 on, 1-5, Sun. 2-5, 
closed Mon.; East Arlington Clock Emporium; 
E. Burkę Art Cache Mon.-Sat. 10-5; Vermont 
State Parks May 25-Oct. 12; Weston Farrar- 
Mansur House, closed Mon. & Tues.; Putney 
Santa's Land; Burlington Fleming Museum, 
Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. & Sun. 1-5; Schooner 
Richard Robbins cruises on Lakę Champlain; 
Bennington Museum 9:30-4:30; Greenmont 
Guild Hall Mon.-Sat. 9-5; No. Bennington 
Park-McCullough House open June 17, Sun.- 
Thurs. 12-4; Jericho Red Mili Gallery daily 
12-5; Ripton Robert Frost Interpretive Trail; 
Johnson Dibden Gallery; Brattleboro Museum 


& Art Center daily, exc. Mon.; Guilford Hist. 
Soc. Museum Sun. & holidays 2-4; Newfane 
Hist. Soc. of Windham Cnty. Suns. & holidays 
2-5; Middlebury Sheldon Museum Mon.-Sat. 
10-5; Vt. State Craft Center at Frog Hollow, 
Mon.-Fri.; Starr Library Robert Frost Exhibits; 
Saxtons River Crafts Display daily noon-5:00; 
Chelsea First Branch Art Gallery 10-5, 
Thurs.-Sat.; Shelburne Museum daily 9-5; 
Ferrisburg Four Winds Gallery 11-5 daily, 
Wed. eve. & Sun. afternoon concert series July 
& Aug.; Pittsford New England Mapie 
Museum daily 8:30-5:30; Rutland Chaffee Art 
Gallery daily 10-5 exc. Sun.; Killington School 
for Tennis; Grafton Hist. Museum; Manches¬ 
ter Southern Vt. Art Ctr. open June 2 daily 
10-5, Sun. 12-5, closed Mon.; Springfield Art 
& Hist. Soc. Mon.-Fri. noon-4:30, concerts 
Suns. July & Aug. 7 p.m. 


RECURRING EVENTS 

May 26-July 8: Calais and So. Duxbury Medi- 
eval & Renaissance Musie Series, week- 
ends, 4:00 p.m., Sat. Calais, Sun. Duxbury. 

May-Oct.: Newfane Antique and Flea Mar- 
kets, 9-5 Suns. & holidays. 

June 1-9: Woodstock Flower Festival, 9:30-5. 

June-Aug.: Chester Historical Museum, Sat. & 
Sun. 2-5. 

June 1-Oct. 20: Mount Snów Summer Theater. 

June-Oct.: Woodstock Bus Tour of area; W. 
Brattleboro Farmers' Market, Sat. 10-2. 

June 8, 15, 22: Ludlow Fletcher Farm Craft 
School Weekend Workshops. 

June 15-30: Montpelier Governor's Corridor 
Art Exhibit for the Handicapped Mon.-Fri. 
8-4:30. 

June 16-Sept. 8: Quechee Polo every Sat. 1:30. 

June 16-Sept. 29: Morrisville Lamoille Valley 
Farmers' Market Sat. 9-1. 

June 17-Aug. 11: Middlebury Bread Loaf 
School of English. 

June 17-Aug. 25: Bolton Valley Writer's Work- 
shop 9-2 daily. 

June 21-Sept. 2: Dorset Summer Theatre Fes- 
tival Tues.-Sun. 8:30 p.m., Sat. 2:30. 

June 23-Sept. 1: Killington Wilderness Adven- 
ture Backpacking Trips. 

June 24-Oct. 7: Morristown Mud City Antique 
Market, Suns. 10-4. 

June 26-Sept. 3: Killington chairlift & gondola 
rides, 10:30 a.m. 

June 29-July 7, 20-Aug. 11: Brandon Book Sale 
10-4 exc. Sun. 

June 30-Labor Day: Marlboro Hist. Soc. Mu¬ 
seum Wed. & Sat. 2-5. 

July 1-Aug. 25: E. Burkę Burklyn Ballet Thea¬ 
ter, Sat. eve. performances. 

July 1-28: Bennington Elderhostel, academic 
program for older citizens, four one-week 
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sessions, So. Vt. College. 

July-Aug.: Castleton Festival of the Arts, 8:15 
p.m.; West Charleston Camp Winape Band 
Concerts, Sat. 7:30 p.m.; Burlington Cham¬ 
plain Shakespeare Festival, evenings exc. 
Sun. 8 p.m.; Manchester Musie Festival; St. 
Albans Franklin Cnty. Museum Tues.-Sat. 
2-5; Ludlow Fletcher Farm Craft School ses¬ 
sions; Waitsfield Bundy Art Gallery 10-5 
daily, 1-5 Sun., closed Tues. 

July 1-Sept. 2: So. Woodstock Gr. Mt. Perkins 
Academy 2-5 Sat. 

July 1-mid Oct.: Chester Art Guild 2-5 exc. 
Mon. 

July 3-Sept. 1: Killington Summer Musie 
Theatre Tues.-Sat. 8 p.m. 

July 5-Aug. 11: Plainfield Little Theatre Sum¬ 
mer Repertory 8:30 p.m. 

July 6-Aug. 4: Putney Yellow Barn Musie 
Festival Fri., Sat., Tues. 8 p.m. 

July 6-Aug. 31: Stowe Theatre for Children Fri. 
3 p.m. 

July 7-Aug. 12: Marlboro Musie Festival Sat. 
8:30 p.m., Sun. 3 p.m. 

July 8, 10, 12, 14: Peacham Chopin-Schumann 
Festival. 

July 8-Aug. 26: W. Dover Famous Artists Art 
Workshops, weekly Mon.-Fri. 

July 11-Aug. 30: Brattleboro Side by Side by 
Sondheim Eliot St. Theater 8 p.m. 

July 14-Sept. 29: Montpelier Farmers' Market, 
Sat. 9-1. 

July 15-Aug. 4: Burlington Vermont Mozart 
Festival, for info. cali 862-7352. 

July 29-Aug. 12: Johnson St. College Chamber 
Musie, Wed., Fri., Sat. 8 p.m. 

July 29-Aug. 26: E. Poultney Old Time Band 
Concerts, Suns. 8 p.m. 

Aug. 10-19: Wilmington Art on the Mountain 
10-5 daily, Haystack Mt. 


LUNCHEONS & SUPPERS 
JUNE 

17: Westhaven Ham & Beef Barbecue, 12-2:30. 
21: Fletcher Baked Bean Supper, 5. 

23: Chester Strawberry Social & Supper, 5-7. 
28: East Montpelier Strawberry Festival, 5. 

30: Pownal Center Comm. Church Strawberry 
Festival, 10-10: West Halifax Strawberry 
Supper, 5:30-7. 

JULY 

1: Adamant Meth. Church Strawberry Festival, 
3-6; Waitsfield Strawberry Festival, 5-7. 

4: Plainfield Chicken Barbecue, noon; East 
Corinth Chicken Barbecue, 12:30; Clarendon 
Strawberry Festival, noon on. 

5: Greensboro Bend Chicken Pie Supper, 5, 6, 
7. 

7: North Pomfret Strawberry Supper, 5, 6, 7, 8; 
Brownsville Baked Bean Supper, 5-7; 
Shrewsbury Ham Supper, 5; Georgia 
Chicken Barbecue, 5, 6, 7; Richford Straw¬ 
berry Festival, 1:30-5. 

11: Morgan Sugar on Snów Supper 5, 6, 7. 

13: Fairlee Lobster & Clam Supper. 

14: Brownsville Baked Bean Supper, 5-7. 

18: East Arlington Smorgasbord, 6. 

19: Fletcher Baked Bean Supper, 5 on. 

21: Brownsville Baked Bean Supper, 5-7. 

25: Newbury Roast Beef Dinner, 4:45, 6, 7:15; 

Brookline Supper, Baptist Ch. 5-7. 

26: Newbury Chicken Pie Supper, 4:45, 6, 7:15. 
27: Newbuiy Buffet Supper, 4:45, 6, 7:15. 

28: East Barnard Smorgasbord, 5; Brownsville 
Baked Bean Supper, 5-7. 

AUGUST 

2: Wallingford Country Fair, Luncheon 11, 
Dinner 5, Cong. Church. 





3: Canaan Sugar on Snów Social, 7. 

4: Chester Episcopal Ch. Supper, 5, 6:30; 
Middletown Springs Luncheon, noon; 
Brownsville Baked Bean Supper, 5-7; Sha¬ 
ron Old Home Day Dinner for over 70's, 
11:30 a.m., Chicken Barbecue noon. 

5: Derby Old Home Day, Dinner noon; E. 

Topsham Chicken Barbecue 1-3. 

7: Brandon Smorgasbord Dinner 5. 

11: Brownsville Baked Bean Supper, 5-7. 

15: Barnet Church Supper, 5, 6:15, 7:15. 

16: Fletcher Baked Bean & Hash Supper, 5 on; 
Isle La Motte Chicken Pie Supper, 5, 6, 7, 8; 
Tyson Supper 5:30; So. Royalton Smorgas¬ 
bord 5:30. 

17: New Haven Smorgasbord 5, 6; Fairlee 
Lobster & Clam Supper. 

18: Halifax Clam Bakę, 1-4; E. Corinth Chicken 
Pie Supper, 5; Brandon Peach Party, 2-5; 
Brownsville Baked Bean Supper, 5-7; E. 
Montpelier Chicken Barbecue noon. 

25: Brownsville Baked Bean Supper, 5-7. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
MAY 


25- 28: Wilmington Americana Week 

26: So. Woodstock Day of Country Fun; 
Woodstock Square Dance 8-11 p.m.; Sax- 
ton's River Art Show & Food Sale 10-4:30. 

26- 27: Danby Antique Gas & Steam Engine 
Meet 10-4 

27. Middletown Springs Memoriał Day Celeb. 
28: Vergennes Memoriał Day Paradę 11 a.m. 

JUNE 


2: Shelburne County Fair, Trinity Ch., 9-5. 

2- 3: Enosburg Falls Vt. Dairy Festival. 

3: Bennington Air Show 11 a.m. 

9: Barre 4-H State Day. 

9-10: Johnson St. College Conf. on Vt. Birds. 
15: So. Stratford Contra Dances 8:30 p.m. 

15- 17: Barton Fun-O-Rama. 

16: Windsor Country Fair. 

16- 19: Fairlee Vermont Open, Lakę Morey Inn. 
17: E. Burkę Father's Day Kitę Flying 4 p.m. 

21- 22: Weathersfield Antique Show 10-6. 

22- 23: Windsor Old Home Days Horse Show. 
23: Concord Historical Day 10-4; Bennington 

Vt. Philatelic Exhibit 10-4 Mt. Anthony H.S. 

23- 24: Swanton Antique Show & Sale. 

24: So. Woodstock 25-Mile Competitive Ride, 
GMHA. 

29- 30: Randolph Oklahoma Chandler Musie 
Hall 8:15 p.m. 

30: Barton Amateur Boxing 8 p.m.; Kirby Quilt 
Show; Johnson Bread & Puppet Theatre, 4. 

30- July 1: E. Burkę Burklyn Summer Fair 10-5; 
Waitsfield Rugby Tournament 10 a.m. 

30-July 4: Bristol Country A-Fair. 

JULY 

1: Shelburne Farms Vt. Symphony Orchestra 
Pops Concert, 7 p.m. 

3- 4: Randolph July 4th Celebration. 

4: Barton July 4th Celeb. Fairgrounds, noon 
on; Northfield St. Mary's Ch. Auction 10 
a.m.; No. Danville Paradę; Middlebury Col¬ 
lege Vt. Symphony Pops Concert 8:15 p.m.; 
Killington Fireman's Pienie all day; Derby 
July 4th Celeb.; Warren Paradę 10 a.m.; 
Woodstock, Festival on the Green, Road 


Race, noon; Lunenburg Paradę, Flea Market; 
Brattleboro Paradę & Festivities; Brandon 
5-mile Road Race, noon; Saxton's River Art 
Show & Sale. 

5: Middletown Springs Hist. Soc. Auction. 

6, 7: Norwich Fair Fri. eve. & all day Sat. 

6- 8: W. Brattleboro Folk Festival & Craft Fair. 
7: Middletown Springs Hist. Soc. Mini-mart 

Sale; Woodstock Art Exhibit & Sale Library 
lawn 10-6; Brandon Sale & Lunch Congreg. 
Ch. 10-3; Warren Air Show, noon; Dorset 
Antique Fair 10-5: Middlebury Art Show on 
the Green 10-3; Westminster Flea Market 
9-5; Manchester Vt. Symphony Pops Con¬ 
cert, So. Vt. Art Ctr. 8:30 p.m.; Waitsfield 
Country Fair; Poultney Second Time 
Around Sale 10 a.m.; Middlebury Peasant 
Market 10-4. 

7- 8: Woodstock Comm. Festival on the Green. 
11-12: Newport Vt. State Women's Seniors 

Golf Tournament 

12: Woodstock St. James' Ch. Fair 10:30-4; E. 

Corinth Flea Market 10-5. 

13-14: Northfield Playground Bazaar & Com- 
munity Church Fair. 

14: Springfield Russian Food & Crafts Fair 
9:30-2; Craftsbury Common Antiques & 
Uniques Festival 10-5; Rochester Lions Club 
Auction 10 a.m.; So. Wallingford Children's 
Fair 12-5; Chelsea Flea Market 10-4. 

15: Waitsfield Vt. Symphony Concert, Bundy 
Art Gallery 5 p.m. 

18: Post Mills Sale & Snack Bar 10-2; Middle¬ 
bury Inn, Old Homes Tour 1-4. 

18-19: No. Hero Antiques Show & Sale. 

18- 21: Chester Carnival 6-10 p.m. 

19- 21: Barre Paletteers Art Show, BOR Bldg. 

20- 21: Middlebury Book Sale, Isley Lib. 

20: Cambridge United Ch. Lawn Party 3 p.m. 

on, Sugar on Snów 7 p.m. 

21: Brattleboro Art & Craft Show on the Com¬ 
mon; Irasburg Fair 1 p.m. on; Williamsville 
Ch. Fair & Food Sale 1-3:30; Bennington St. 
Peter's Ch. Fair 11-3; Thetford Center Old 
Home Day; Calais Summer Arts Carousel, 
Kent Museum 12-6; Wheelock Field Day; 
Pittsford Hayseed's Fair 11-11. 

21- 22: Ludlow Okemo Mt. Antique Show; 
Hyde Park Lamoille Cnty. Field Days. 

22: Swanton Vt. Symphony Pops Concert, 4. 

24- 29: Swanton Festival 2-midnight daily. 

25: Brookline Sale & Supper 4 p.m. 

25- 26: Johnson St. Coli. Dance Program 8:15. 

25- 27: Newbury Cracker Barrel Bazaar. 

26- 27: Westmore Attic Auction & Bazaar; 
Woodstock Antiques Show. 

27: Newbury Fiddler's Contest 8 p.m. 

27- 29: Bennington Craft Fair; Bradford Conn. 
Valley Fair. 

28: Woodstock Flea Market U.H.S. 10-4; Bran¬ 
don Inn, Vt. Symphony Concert 4 p.m.; Ar- 
lington St. James Ch. Bazaar 10-4; E. Mont¬ 
pelier Old Brick Ch. Festival; Fairlee Arts & 
Crafts Bazaar 10-3; Springfield Windsor 
Cnty. Field Day; Craftsbury Fiddler's Con¬ 
test noon-10 p.m. 

28- 29: Northfield Slavic Festival 8 p.m. 

29: Montpelier Vt. Symphony Concert on St. 
Hse. lawn 5 p.m.; Halifax Old Home Day; 
Waitsfield UVM Baroque Ensemble Concert, 
Bundy Art Gallery 5 p.m. 


AUGUST 

1: Morgan Bazaar 2 p.m.; Craftsbury Common 

Ladies Union Sale 2-5. 

1-2: Bristol Fun Farę Bazaar. 

I- 3: Newport Rogers & Hammerstein's South 
Pacific 7:30 p.m. 

2: Dorset Church Fair 1-4 p.m. 

3- 5: So. Woodstock GMHA Horse Show. 

4: East Burkę Waltz Night 8-12 p.m.; Ran¬ 
dolph Cntr. Flower Show & Young People's 
Art Show; White River Jct. Bargain Bin 9-3; 
Strafford Festival & Country Revels 10-5; 
Stratton Mt. Vermont Bluegrass Festival; 
Weston Art Exhibition & Sale; Waterville 
Old Home Day. 

4- 5: Bethel Bicentennial Weekend; Middlesex 
Wash. Cnty. Field Days. 

5: No. Danville Old Home Day Service 2 p.m.; 
Braintree Old Home Day; Waitsfield UVM 
String Quartet Concert 5 p.m. Bundy Art 
Gallery; Rockingham Old Meet. House An- 
nual Pilgrimage 3 p.m. 

6-8: Shelburne Vt. State Women's Amateur 
Golf Tournament. 

7: Thetford Hill Village Fair 2-5 p.m. 

8: Danville Fair 10 a.m.-midnight. 

8-10: Burlington St. Mark's Antique Show & 
Sale 11 a.m. 

8-11: New Haven Addison Cnty. Fair; Plain- 
field Horse Show. 

8-12: Northfield Exhibit of Vt. Artists; Ben¬ 
nington Mt. Snów Horse Show. 

10-11: Rochester Old Home Days. 

10-12: Grand Isle Art Show 10-5; So. Wood¬ 
stock Family Ride GMHA. 

11: Putney Funfest; Chelsea Fiddler's Contest 8 
p.m.; So. Woodstock 4-H Clubs Open 35- 
Mile Compet. Ride; Jericho Old Mili Day 1-7; 
Plymouth Farm & Wilderness Fair 1-5. 

II- 12: Rutland Art in the Park Show. 

13: So. Burlington 4-H State Dairy Day. 

14-15: So. Woodstock Annual Dressage Com- 

petition, GMHA Youth Ctr. 

14-16: Wallingford Rotary Auction 5 p.m. 
14-19: Barton Orleans Cnty. Fair. 

16: So. Woodstock Dressage Clinic GMHA; 

Calais Vt. Day Demonstrations of old crafts. 
17: So. Strafford Contra Dances 8:30 p.m. 

17- 19: Bennington Battle Day weekend; Fair- 
fax Franklin Cnty. Field Days. 

18: Chester Tag & Food Sale; Manchester 
Musie Festival Pirates of Penzance 8:30 p.m.; 
So. Hero GMI Marathon 8 a.m.; Richford 
Flea Market 10-4; E. Poultney Flea Market 
10-4; Plainfield Horse Show. 

18- 19: Brandon Antiques Show 10-5; Ran¬ 
dolph Lippitt Country Show, Gr. Mt. Stock 
Farm. 

18-25: Hyde Park Applause, musical produc- 
tion, Opera House 8:30 p.m. 

22: Cabot Christmas in Aug. Fair 10-3 p.m. 

22- 25: Wells Modern Woodmen of Amer., 
carnival & paradę. 

23- 26: Lyndonville Caledonia Cnty. Fair. 

24- 25: Middlesex U.M. Church Lawn Sale; 
Woodstock Sidewalk Sale; Wilmington 
Deerfield Valley Farmers' Day. 

25: Lyndon Vt. Youth Orchestra concert 7 
p.m.; Quechee Scottish Festival 10-5. 

25- 26: BondvilIe Fair. 

27-Sept. 3: Essex Jct. Champlain Yalley Expo. 








Photograph by Clyde H. Smith 


The pasł is but the beginning of a beginning 
and all that is and has been is but the twilight 
of the daion. — H. G. Wells 







